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CAUSE AND EFFECT 


The making and selling of over 10,000 Ingersoll Watches a day runs into 
millions a year. These are actual factory figures, however, arid we are 
behind the demand this very minute ! 

Clearest possible case of cause and effect :—1892, 100 watches a day; 





1899, 1,500; 1905, 6,000; 1907, over 10,000 daily. This 
business has been built on the original Ingersoll success in 
producing a practical, time-keeping watch for a dollar, 
giving a signed guarantee with every watch, and living up 
to the guarantee every time. For your own protection 


Look for “INGERSOLL on the Dial 


All Ingersoll Watches are stem-wind and stem set; Yankee, $1; 
Eclipse, $1.50; Triumph, $1.75; Midget (Ladies’ Model), $2; 
Midget Artistic $2.50. 
















Sold by 50,000 dealers or sent prepaid ori 
receipt of price. Send for circular — free 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. NEW YORE 
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Ingersoll Dollar Chain 
—12 patterns—Guaran- 
teed. Circular free. 














In writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention The Red Book. 
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DRAWN BY GUSTAV Cc. WIDNEY 


Three men in great coats, shabby soft hats, and black cambric masks 
“Lower Seven;” see page 656 
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Ye Sign of Ye Flat Iron 


BY EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER 


Author of ‘' Captain C 

Had you personally conducted your 
wash to ‘Ye Sign of Ye Flat Iron” 
doubtless would have understood the popu- 
larity of that resort for the rejuvenesence 
of linen. It was neither the interesting 
fittings of Flemish oak nor the excellence 
of its laundry work, however, which com- 
mended it most. It was the management: 
the young women who presided over the 
establishment; and there were two of 
them and twins at that. 

The strange young man, directed 
thither by an enthusiastic patron, in- 
variably stopped short upon the threshold, 
vasped, sneaked off his hat, and almost 
reverently approached the counter, be 
hind which were two adorable creatures 
so strikingly alike that he must need set 
down his suit case and rub his eyes before 
trusting his vision. 

This was precisely the experience of Dod 
Holliday, a rather good-looking young at 
torney with a weakness for plaid waist- 
coats and pretty girls. Having rubbed his 
eves and assured himself that he saw aright, 
he ventured to the barrier and, glancing 
from one divinity to the other, stammered 
something about collars and shirts. 

Comprehending at last that he had 
really come to the right shop, one of the 
twins took his suit-case and set it under 
the counter to keep company with a regi 
ment of traveling bags, while the other 
took his name and set it down on a dainty 
sort of trunk check. 

During these ceremonies Holliday had 
time to note that the hair of the twins was 
golden brown, that their eves were deep 
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blue, their noses delicate, and their mouths 
delicious. Observing then, in particular, 
the dainty hand which penned his name, 
he could scarcely refrain from leaning over 
the counter to see if her feet were in har- 
mony, though he knew they must be. He 
sought for some mark to distinguish the 
twins, but the inventory of one was pre- 
cisely that of the other, from the faint color 
in the cheeks to the smart little aprons 
which were, after all, but ornaments to 
gowns of Quaker gray, simply but fash- 
ionably cut and which set off their chic 
figures charmingly. 

Accustomed to the ways of gentle folk, 
Holliday, nevertheless, was struck with 
their manner, which was unconsciously 
gracious and amateurishly business-like. 
It seemed to him as if they were only play- 
ing at keeping shop. 

He had turned from one to the other, 
who was now busy at a desk making en- 
tries in a huge ledger, and was staring at 
her as he pondered, when he was recalled 
to his business there by her who had taken 
his name. 

“Here is your receipt, Mr. Holliday!” 
The words tripped off her tongue melodi 
ously. 

He argued that it was ridiculous that 
her pretty enunciation of his name should 
make his heart behave so outrageously. 
He felt his ears burning and stammered a 
word of thanks. 

“Will you call, or shall I send your 
laundry?” she inquired. 

**Send—No-no! I mean I'll call for it— 
if I may.” 
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**NTost every one does,” she naively 
remarked. 

**T should think so!”’ he exclaimed with 
frankness. 

At that she turned away and he started 
toward the door, looking: at his receipt, 
in the upper ijeft-hand corner of which 
appeared two names in small type: 

DEBORA CUYLER 

PEGGY CUYLER 
He stopped and wheeled about to the 
counter again. 

“T beg your pardon—eh—Miss Cuyler 

’ he impartially addressed the twins. 
The one poring over the ledger looked 
up at him, ‘* Eh—might I ask—how—how 
one is to tell you apart?”’ 

“Ts that necessary?” she asked with 





polite coolness. 

He bowed. ‘“‘ No! ] 
forme. Thank you.’ 

This he said amiably and again mace 
for the door, only to pause and return 
once more to the counter. 

“Miss—eh— Peggy Cuvler!” Hetimidly 
spoke to the one who had given him the 
receipt. She did not seem to hear. *‘ Miss- 
eh—-Debora Cuyler,” he tried again. This 
time she looked over her shoulder at him, 
her eyes widening haughtilv. He plunged 
on, avoiding her glance and staring at the 
ticket: ‘‘I was just wondering—-if—if you 
might be related to the Cuylers of Green 
wich.” 

He had never heard of the Cuylers of 
Greenwich, but then perhaps she might 
have. 

‘““No!” was the succinct reply. 

66 yh!” 

He was properly reproved. He went out 
and closed the door after him. In three 
minutes he returned and stood waiting 
until two young men customers reluctantly 
concluded their business and departed. 
Then he spoke up. 

“T hope you won’t mind my bothering 
you, but, as I went down the street, it 
struck me that possibly you might be con- 
nected in some way with the Cuylers of 
Philadelphia.” The two girls glanced 
quickly across at each other. He went on: 
“T knew a Jack Cuyler at Yale. In fact 
he was a chum of mine. Do you happen to 
know him?” 

The twins, exchanging another look, 


I suppose not—not 


le 


came to the counter with some show of 
interest. 

Holliday gazed at them in breathless 
expectation, exclaiming, ‘‘ You—you are 
Jack’s sisters—you are! That—that ex- 
plains why—-why I was so—so drawn to 
you.” 

“We are not his sisters!” This from 
Peggy with a smile. 

“Oh—I—thought—!” Holliday’s dis 
appointment was almost pathetic. 

“We are his cousins,” supplemented 
Debora. 

‘Glory be! Permit me to shake your 
hands. Thank vou! This is for old Jack’s 
sake! He’s a bully sort. We were insepa- 
rable. And to think that after three years I 
should meet you. Well, if this does n’t beat 
the Dutch. The world certzinly is small. 
Dear old Jack’s cousins! Dear old Jack’s 
cousins! He’d he happy if he knew I were 
here. I can just hear him say, ‘Dod, look 
after them; be a bro-eh-a friend to them!’ 
And I can hear myself reply, ‘You 
bet !’” 

The twins laughed at this in a very 
friendly way and their laughs, to Holliday, 
had the sound of bells in them, which 
seemed to him like a summons to his heart. 
He began falling in love with them then 
and there. 

And you would not have been above it 
yourself had you seen them, as he did, 
leaning on the counter with their heads 
thrown back, showing the soft satiny 
arches of their throats, with their eyes 
shadowed by sweeping, curling lashes, and 
their lips parted revealing their fine white 
teeth. Ah, they were girls to fall in love 
with, and young Holliday wished there 
were two of him that he might woo and 
win both of them. 

That laugh put them on good terms. 
The twins confessed that they were glad 
that he was the chum of their cousin Jack, 
who was, indeed, a great favorite with 
them. He remarked that it made him feel 
as if he were one of the family, and that 
being the case could he not help them in 
some .way—be of assistance—just for the 
sake of dear old Jack. 

The twins considered. 

“Are you a good book-keeper?” in- 
quired Debora. 

“Well, I should say—yes!” he boasted. 





‘After I left Yale I spent three months in 
a business college.” 

“Splendid!” This from Peggy. ‘I’ve 
never been able to balance—I believe that’s 
what you call it—our books since we 
started. Perhaps you—could.”’ 

In a few minutes Dod and Peggy were 
going through the accounts together, while 
Debora, with a whimsical pout, which was 
almost wistful, went into the private office. 


The intimacy, which this work pro- 
voked, kept Holliday in such a state of 
intoxication that it was only by a severe 
strain upon his will power that he con- 
trolled a tongue bent upon obvious and 
florid love-making. He began to think of 
giving up his berth as assistant solicitor 
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of the N. Y.B. J.& F. G. R. R., and apply- 
ing for the position of book-keeper at ‘‘ Ye 
Sign of Ye Flat Iron.’”’ He suggested that 
he really should drop in every day just to 
keep the accounts straight. Peggy thought 
that would be mighty good of him but that 
it would not be right of them to take so 
much of his time. He explained that he 
left his office every day at three and never 
went there at all on Saturdays. Besides, it 
would be good for him to keep up his 
book-keeping. 

As they made a pretence of working she 
told him quite simply that Debora and she 
were orphans and that while they had 
relatives, who would have looked after 
them, they perferred to be independent. 
They had absolutely no talent for any- 
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thing so they decided to go to New York 
and set up a laundry where clothes would 
not be torn to shreds by machinery but 
be carefully done up by hand. She owned 
that they had had a difficult time at first, 
but now the shop paid well and business 
was growing. 

He looked at her and felt like flinging 
the books on the floor and taking her up 
in his arms and telling her that she 
need never do a stroke of work again, that 
she should be the queen of a paradise he 
proposed to set up for her in New Ro- 
chelle. What he said was, “You ’re just 
about the dearest, bravest girl I ever knew,”’ 
and set to work to find an error in the 
cash-book. 

But he could n’t get his mind down to 
it. ‘The trouble is,” he thought, “that I 
can’t marry both and they ’re the sort 
who’d stick together—no matter what. 
I’ve got to find a hubby for Debora. I’ve 
got to do for Peggy.” 

Just then the street door opened and a 
young man, evidently familiar with the 
shop, entered briskly and draped himself 
over the counter. He had no sooner as- 
sumed this pose than he broke it with an 
exclamation of amazement upon observing 
Holliday, who was concealing himself 
behind the cash-book. 

Peggy turned to the counter to take the 
laundry check which the new-comer had 
laid down. 

“Pardon me, Miss Cuyler,” he re- 
marked, “but that looks singularly like 
my distinguished friend, Mr. Dod Holli- 
day.” 

Holliday looked over the top of the 
book. ‘‘Pardon me, Miss Cuyler,” he 
observed, “but that looks remarkably like 
my well-known-in-financial-circles friend, 
Mr. Tony Pemberton.”’ 

‘‘What in the name of Blackstone are 
you doing there?” inquired Pemberton. 

“Oh, I’m the new book-keeper!” 

“Indeed!” Tony was jealous. He ad- 
dressed Debora, who now came from the 
office. ‘‘Eh, Miss Cuyler, since you ’re 
taking on hands, don’t you need a jani- 
tor?” 

She looked in the direction of Holliday 
and smiled. “ Not today. This is Saturday. 
We close at twelve. ’ 

Dod glanced up at the clock. In five 


minutes it would be noon. “I tell you 
what,” he began with enthusiasm, ‘“‘let’s 
all go out to lunch together.” 

The twins looked at each other dubi 
ously. 

“Oh, it will be all right,” he went on, 
noting their hesitation. ‘‘ You see, since 
I’m an old college chum of dear old Jack 
well—that makes all the difference in the 
world; and as for Mr. Pemberton, I’! 
answer for him even though his father 
does own a bank.” 

The twins dimpled in their own lovely 
and simultaneous fashion and Debora 
replied, ‘‘ Your knowing cousin Jack does 
make a difference.” 

“T should think it would,” put in Pem 
berton. 

“Oh, do you know him, too? 
Peggy with animation. 

“* Not—not personally, but I—I’ve heard 
Mr. Holliday speak of him so—so often- 
that—I—eh—feel as if I did.” It was not 
a particularly warm day for spring, yet 
Tony mopped his brow. 

The twins decided that under the cir- 
cumstances it would be quite proper to 
go to lunch with these young men, and 
retired to the office to take off their aprons 
and to put on their hats and gloves. The 
moment the door closed upon them Holli- 
day and Pemberton grasped each other’s 
hand and wrung it rapturously. 

“You ’re a wizard, Dod! How in thun- 
der did you do it? I’ve been bringing 
laundry here every day for two months 
and tempted them with luncheons, 
matinées, dinners, theater parties, horse- 
shows, and the deuce knows what—but 
nothing doing; and I suppose there ’re 
five or six hundred other fellows in New 
York who have been trying the same game. 
I know a dozen; yet you—on the day of 
your début—butt in and break the ice 
biff! How’d you do it?” 

Holliday grinned. ‘‘Cousin Jack!” 

“Where’d you meet him?” 

“‘[Did n’t meet him—I invented him; a 
chance shot—it scored. They happen to 
have a cousin Jack.” 

Pemberton patted his friend on the 
chest. “I’m proud of you, very proud of 
you, old man; but what a superb liar you 
are. 

“T noticed that you were inclined to 


” 


inquired 
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Peggy permitted him: to take her 


mendaciousness yourself, Tony; but then 
all’s fair in love and—” 

“Then you’ve got it, too—already? 
Pemberton surveyed Dod with new in- 
terest. 

“True bill,” confessed Holliday bra 
zenly. ‘‘Don’t they make these pink-tea 
and dinner-dance girls, that we’ve been 
toting around, look like saw-dust dolls?” 

“T should They ’re animated 
dreams!” 

‘‘Hush, don’t wake me! I’m going to 
marry one of them.” 

‘So am I, Dod, but how are we to tell 
them apart?” 

“T won’t try to. 

They heard a door close behind them 
and turned to see the twins, looking more 
alike and even more lovely than ever in 
astonishingly becoming toques and long 
gray gloves. They shut up the shop and, 
treading on the billowy air of spring, 
the four went down to Mouquin’s together. 


” 


Say SO. 


” 


Just fancy them, please, in high spirits, 


hand across the des 


at a little round table in a corner of the 
café. Which was Peggy and which was 
Debora neither Dod nor Tony knew and 
did not care. The twins answered glow- 
ingly to either name, a policy, which, while 
confusing, added considerably to the 
gaiety of the occasion. 

Holliday gave the order in French, and 
the waiter, politely pretending to under- 
stand, served what he believed would be 
good for them, comprehending that the 
thoughts of the young men, at least, were 
above such things as mushrooms and truf- 
fles. Indeed, an atmosphere of sentiment 
enveloped the little luncheon party and set 
them apart from all the crude world as if 
they were sequestered in that garden of 
Arcadie reserved exclusively for lovers. 
They were becoming acquainted at a 
gallop; and there is no way in which this 
may so subtly be achieved as across such 
a table. It is almost needless to add that 
they were tremendously happy. 

When the waiter had set the coffee urn 
before them, Holliday, who had been 
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scheming to prolong this delicious pro 
pinquity, suggested that, since the after 
noon was young, they drive through the 
park. He would ’phone for the automobile 
and have it down at the caféin ten minutes. 
Backed in this enterprise hy Pemberton, 
he finally gained the twins’ consent, and 
hy the time the men were half through 
their cigars they heard the shriek of a siren 
whistle as the car throbbed up to the door. 

The chauffeur did not accompany them. 
Helliday drove with Peggy on the seat 
beside him, Pembertonand Debora occupy 
ing the tonneau. As they purred out Sixth 
Avenue, Tony asked of Dod, in a whisper, 
“Which have you got?” 

Dod stole a look at Peggy, smiled, shook 
his head and replied, **Search me!” 

Then he turned to the girl beside him 
and inquired, *‘ You ’re Miss Debora, are n’t 
your 

‘No,” she laughed daintly, “I’m 
Peggy!” 

“Honest?” 

**Honest!” 

Whereupon Dod called over his shoul- 
der, “Tony, that’s Miss Debora back there 
with you. You’d better tie a string around 
her finger so as to identify her.”’ 

Then he addressed Peggy. ““Do you 
know, Miss Peggy, it’s terribly embarrass- 
ing sometimes not to be able to distinguish 
one of you from the other.” 

‘‘Sometimes it’s awfully embarrassing 
to us; but then, after all, what does it mat- 
ter to—to you?” she asked. 

“Tt might matter a great deal,” he re- 
turned with meaning. At which she be- 
came very pink and very quiet and, until 
they reached the park, only made known 
her presence by clutching his arm when 
it looked as if he were about to run 
down a mounted policeman. Dod felt 
that touch of her hand for upwards of 
five minutes and made several feints to do 
dreadful damage in hope of an encore, but 
she, seeing the facility with which he con- 
trolled the motor, lost all fear of disaster. 
She told him that he drove beautifully, and 
he replied that he was considered very 
reckless, but that never before having been 
trusted with such a precious passenger 
list, it behooved him to be careful. She 
smiled at this and remarked that she would 
love to see him in a reckless mood. 


* All right!” 

It was a sort of warning. He cast a glance 
back at the pair in the tonneau. They were 
engaged in earnest debate and, wishing 
them weil in his thoughts, he confidentially 
announced to the pink ear on his left, ‘I’ve 
made up my mind to do the most daring 
thing i’ve ever done.” 

The possessor of said ear clasped her 
hands and pressed them against her 
dimpled chin, prettily preparing as for a 
shox k. 

‘I’m ready,” she gasped. 

‘“*I—-I love you,” he whispered. 

Love making at the best is a perilous 
proposition, but when you couple it with 
a motor car running as close to the city 
speed limit as any self-respecting engine 
will condescend, and place the exposition 
of that self-same emotion in the hands of 
the chauffeur, who has already more than 
enough to occupy both hands and feet. 
why then, you naturally manifold the 
peril. 

\t the moment voung Holliday made 
his declaration, which perforce drew his 
eyes from the road to the countenance of 
Miss Peggy, they struck a sharp curve in 
the drive. It was she then who, with a crv, 
announced impending catastrophe as the 
fore-wheels turned the edge of the ditch. 
Instinctively the driver threw out the 
clutch and put on the emergency brake; 
but the car, bent upon havoc, plunged and 
buried its nose deeply into the bank with 
a terriffic jolt. Holliday, flung forward over 
the wheel, was conscious of a pair of soft 
arms clasped desperately about his neck. 
Breathless and bruised, he nevertheless 
kept still, for even then, to his bewildered 
mind, the position of Miss Peggy seemed 
in the nature of an answer to his declara- 
tion and he had no thought to break the 
thrill of the moment. It was disturbed 
immediately, however, by a laugh and the 
voice of Debora. 

“Peggy! Peggy!” This in amazement 
and chagrin. 

It seemed to Holliday that she, who 
answered to this name, reluctantly re- 
leased him as she stammered, ‘“‘ Why—I-- 
Oh—What? Yes! Are you all right, 
Debora?” 

Debora declared that she was or would 
be just as soon as she could find a glass by 
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which to properly restore the equilibrium 
of her toque. 
‘And Mr. Pemberton?” inquired Peggy. 
He confessed to a bump on the forehead 
and did not hesitate to make considerable 
of it, finding that it aroused the sympathy 
of the twins. By this time they were all 
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out on the ground and watching Holliday 


investigate the damage. 


‘How in thunder did it happen, Dod?” 


asked Pemberton. 

Holliday was somewhat embarrassed. 
‘““‘Why—I—I forgot about this—eh-turn— 
and Miss Peggy—” 

‘Nuff said,” commented Pemberton. 
Turning to the twins he observed, ‘‘ This 
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is what comes of permitting the man at the 
wheel to talk.” 

So it was, when a friendly car had 
dragged them out of the ditch and they 
were limping home on a bent axie, that the 
young woman on the front seat—who by 
the way was Debora, though Holliday was 


he whispered 


unaware of the change in driving com- 
panions—kept very quiet. 

“You ’re not angry with me, are you?” 
Holliday ventured. 

“Of course not—it was an accident,” 
returned Debora. 

“T—TI don’t mean about that, but the 
other—you know. Ii—it just slipped out; 
but I meant it. Perhaps it may have seemed 
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a trifle premature—but that’s the sort of 
thing you can’t—can’t regulate by the 
clock—and—and—honest! I—I do! You 
’re just the lovliest 

“Oh, please, Mr. Holliday, watch where 
you ’re going; you almost hit that wagon. 
I’m not going to talk to the man at the 
wheel—and he must n’t talk to me.” 

“Very well,’’ he sighed, ‘but next time, 
we'll ride in the tonneau and let Pember 
ton drive; he’s more careful than I am.’ 

‘I—I don’t think I'd have quite the 
same confidence—but there, we must n’t 
talk.” 

Debora settled back in the seat and gave 
herself up to the fascination of watching 
Holliday drive the crippled car through 
the crowded streets, while he maintained 
an amiable silence, content that she was 
close to him. At her direction he stopped 
the automobile in front of a brown-stone 
house on West 30th street, where, she 
explained, they lived with an aunt. And 
there the twins, submitting to prolonged 
handshakes, bade their escorts good day 
with pretty assurances of regret that after- 
noons were so short. 

“Did you know that Debora rode back 
with you?” asked Pemberton, as they 
went on to the garage. 

“What?” gasped Holliday. “‘How do 
you know?” 

“Peggy had three hatpins in her toque 
and Debora four!” 

‘‘Great heavens, and I made love to 
each of them! Suppose they tell one an 
other!” Holliday groaned. 

Pemberton grinned and then became 
solemn as he observed, ‘‘It’s a strenuous 
game. We must find some way to distin 
guish them, if we’ve got to brand them.” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough in the shop. 
Peggy tries to keep the books and Debora 
looks after the laundry. And if we win out, 
the engagement rings must be different 
so that we can tell the girls apart any- 
where.”’ 

“That’s a good idea, Dod. Tomorrow ’s 
Sunday. I was thinking of calling on 
them 

‘“‘Not on your life! We’d be sure to get 
mixed. Wait until Monday. I’m going to 
work with Peggy on the books and you 
can help Debora with the wash.” 
“Wash! She does n’t wash! She just 


; 











goes back there and smiles and every 
woman in the place works like mad. I’ve 
been through the laundry.” This with an 
air of superiority and some heat. 

“All right, all right, Tony; but you 
need n’t get hot about it,’’ exclaimed Hol- 
liday. ‘‘I see it’s Debora for you and Peggy 
for me. I feel as if I’d made some progress 
with Peggy, so I'll stick to her, if you don’t 
mind.” 

And thus it was agreed and carried out, 
so far as they fancied that they could dis- 
tinguish one twin from the other. Indeed, 
had you, of a late afternoon, ventured 
into ‘Ye Sign of Ye Flat Iron” you must 
have seen Holliday pottering over the 
books with an adorable creature—pre 
sumably Peggy; and Pemberton marking 
collars under the direction of another 
who might have been Debora. 


«aghast 


It was on one particular afternoon about 
two weeks following his advent that Holli- 
day found himself alone with Peggy. He 
was sure it was she since her sister had 
but a moment before called her by name 
and disappeared into the private office 
with Pemberton metaphorically tied to her 
apron strings. 

Holliday presently flung down his pen 
and said, “I can’t stand it any longer- 
sailing under false colors: I don’t know 
your cousin Jack.” 

Peggy, for it was she, smiled and replied, 
‘Neither do we. In fact, I don’t believe we 
have a cousin Jack.” Holliday stared at 
her incredulously. She went on: ‘“‘ We—we 
could n’t resist it. You—you were so dis- 
appointed when you found that we were 
not this fictitious Jack’s sisters—that— 
that it seemed cruel not to be at least his 
cousins.” 

Peggy did not look at him as she made 
this remark, but studied the point of her 
pen and tested it on a pink thumb nail. 

Something like a flash of triumph illu 
minated Holliday’s eyes, but it was in 
a tone of humility that he spoke: “Then, 
Miss Peggy, I suppose you must know 
that there is absolutely nothing the matter 
with these books—that I could have 
struck a balance a week ago?” 

She flushed as she admitted, “I sus- 
pected as much.” 

He became bolder. ‘‘You discovered 
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that I was a great fraud and yet you per 
mitted me to come here day after day. 
Why?” 

‘*Be-because we 
ton.” 

She was making monograms of Pember 
ton’s initials on the blotter. 

Holliday gently took the pen from her 
fingers. 

‘Look at me please, Miss Peggy.” 

She obeyed. Her lips were in repose, vet 
it seemed to him that there was laughter 
in her eyes. He braved that, however, and 
continued: 

‘All this is what I think must be small 
talk. Let’s enlarge it. On that first day, 
you will remember, I very nearly hurled 
us all to sudden death and the rest of it, 
as I was remarking that I loved vou. I 
have n’t changed my mind since, except 
that I realize that I love you more now 
than I did then. Yet I am going to repeat 
that remark, even though it means my 
expulsion from this paradise, and that 
would be worse than death. That sounds 
a lot like Third Avenue melodrama, but 
it sums up my case about as clearly as I] 
can put it. I love you.” 

Peggy had permitted him to take her 
hands across the desk and still permitted 
him to keep them. Otherwise he was all 
uncertain, for her head was drooped and 
he could only see the soft coils of her brown 
hair. 

“Peggy, dear, what—what is the ver 
dict?” He put this question to her in a 
small low voice. 

She started up from her seat and away 
from him with her hands over her face, 
saying, ‘‘ Not now—not now—I must ask 
Debora.” 

“But why?” 

She made toward the office door, but 
paused as it opened and Pemberton, 
strangely agitated, came out. She brushed 
by him and into the office, closing the door 
behind her. The two men stood regarding 
each other with whimsical perplexity. 

“Well?” queried Holliday, “‘what’s the 
matter?” 

Pemberton airily replied, ‘‘Oh, nothing, 
nothing!” 

Holliday caught his arm, eagerly, jeal 
ously. ‘“‘She—accepted you?” 

‘“‘N—o! But—” 


liked—Mr. Pember- 
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‘There’s hope? Yes? Same here!” Hol- 
liday offered his hand. 

As Pemberton shook it, 
** Debora she’d > have to 
Peggy.” 

“If Peggy must ask Debora and Debora 
must consult Peggv—what’s the answer?” 

“Give itup!” sighed Pemberton. ‘‘What 
Is 1tF 


he remarked, 


said consult 


‘A carriage and the Little Church 
Around the Corner—now—this after 
noon—s5 Pp. M.,” announced Holliday 


seriously. 

Pemberton yapped at him. 

“Go ahead—’phone for the wagon, 
Tony; or do you want me to marry both 
of them?” 

‘‘But suppose they think-—’ 

‘“Don’t give them time to think.” 

“But the—the wedding rings?” 

Holliday produced two tiny .white kid 
boxes from his pocket. “I took a chance 
and one of their gloves and ordered these 
a week ago. They’il fit.” He dangled a 
plain gold ring before the surprised eves 
of Pemberton. ‘There’s yours—my treat 

-You can fee the rector ard buy the wed 
ding supper.” 


, 


There was a carriage at “‘ Ye Sign of Ye 
Flat Iron” when the twins, dressed for 
the street, opened the office door and stood 
facing their lovers tremulously. 

Holliday, hat in hand, advanced a step 
toward them and began, “Please, please 
don’t say a word. You know that we love 
you and we ’re certain that you do love us 
or you never would have been so bully 
sweet to us. We know, too, that there’s no 
reason on earth why you should love us; 
but -since you do—you—you'll find that 
we'll be mighty good to you; and we know 
you'll be mighty good tor us. We want to 
take care of you—take you away from 
this. And there’s no use waiting. But if 
you can’t make up your minds just this 
minute—why—think it over on the way 
to the Little Church Around the Corner.” 

Pemberton, who had stood beside Holli- 
day with an arm about his friend’s shoul- 
der, added: ‘‘ Bless you, old man, you’ve 
said it.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then they detected tears on the cheeks of the 
blessed twins. Pemberton sprang toward 
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one of them with arms outstretched, 
but she held him off half laughing, half 
crying. Holliday somehow understood that 
Tony had merely made a mistake in 
selection and proceeded to rectify the 
error by taking physical possession of that 
particular twin himself—to her unspoken 
happiness, which he observed through the 
mist in her eyes. 

Still keeping her hand in his, Holliday led 
his betrothed to the carriage and bestowed 
her carefully on the left hand side of 
the seat facing the driver, so that he might 
by no chance confuse her with her sister, 
who now appeared from the shop under 
the solicitous escort of Pemberton. And 
when they were all in the carriage, 
seated side-by-side with the one to whom 
they had sealed their troth, it appeared 
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that Pemberton was on his way to marry 
Peggy and that Holliday was pledged to 
Debora. 

“Great Scott,” laughed Holliday as he 
realized the situation, ‘‘I thought we were 
managing this affair; but have it your way; 
we ’re more than satisfied.” 

Debora, blushing furiously, snuggled 
up close to him and, reassured by his 
squeeze of her hand—which was concealed 
beneath his hat—divinely explained: ‘““We 
—we knew that neither of you could care 
which of us l-loved you—so long as one 
did—and you were always confusing us, 
anyway; but it did make a great deal of 
difference to us.” 

Whereupon Holliday pulled down the 
blind on his side and Pemberton did the 
same to the curtain nearest him. 


The Man in the Hills 


BY D. A. FROST 


The morning broke cold and dark, the 
wind driving through the chinks in the 
walls of the cabin facing the South. In 
the Yukon land all cabins face the South. 
There is a reason. 

The two men who stood by the fire were 
silent; for half an hour, no words had 
passed between them, the younger watch. 
ing the blaze as it worked into the fagots, 
and the elder stirring the beans in the pot 
before him. 

At last, the watcher sank down upon 
the ground, his face falling into his hands; 

“Tt’s no use, Dan; I tell you, we'll 
never reach the river; we have n’t realized 
it before, but it has got to be understood 
now. Weare off the trail. We’re lost. It’s all 
right to talk about ‘coming through,’ and 
‘not giving up,’ but I tell you, we are off 
the trail; we have n’t struck the first stream 
yet, and Dave said it was seven miles this 
side of the fork, seven miles.” The speak- 
er laughed half petulantly, half angrily. 

“Get out that pork, will you, Harry.” 
The man agitating the beans did not 
turn his head. 

“Pork? It’s all gone. What’s the use 
of talking about getting it, when there 
aint any?” 


‘“None?” Dan replied. “I remember, 
now; we finished it yesterdav.” 

He pulled a thick briar pipe from his 
hip pocket, and lighted it with an ember 
from the fire, his grave, determined face 
brightening with a smile, as he blew the 
smoke into the frosty air. Stretching out 
one muscular arm he drew up his sleeve, 
and scanned his bicep ironically. ‘Not 
so big as I was a year ago; and I was 
smaller then than when we loaded our 
packs at Vancouver. Well, that’s part of 
the game, Harry; never mind, a week 
in civilization will see us as fat as seals, 
and as happy.” 

“Cut it out, Dan. We’ll never get there. 
You look like a grayhound, with a beard 
and mustache thrown in, and yet, after 
wandering around this God-forsaken 
barren for five years, and getting only a 
quart of second-rate nuggets, you talk 
about civilization! The only civilization 
you ever saw is the dance-hall at Tekla, 
where your amiable parents dropped 
you. What do you know about civiliza- 
tion; you ’re a good man with a pack, and 
a steady hand with a gun, and I’d rather 
have your build than that of any man I 
know, but when you talk about civiliza- 
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tion,—-well, it makes me good and sick. 

“Tl remember the first time I ever saw 
you. It was just before Jim Hanks 
knocked you down, that night at the 
‘Crossing.’ I remember, and you would 
n’t, Harry, if I had happened to go to 
Pete’s and not to Bill’s, that night.” 

‘That’s right, fling that in my face. 
It is like you. I never saw anything 
more consistent than the Way you re- 
mind me of it. It must do you good. 
Yes, you landed on him hard. I’ve 
often wondered if your father- 

A clenched fist shot out. 

“Sorry to have to do it,” said Dan 
quietly as he carried the unconscious 
body to the cabin, “but it’s the only 
way when he gets like that;” and he 
resumed his stirring of the beans. 

How many times, within the past five 
years, the monotony and solitude of 
their life had worn upon me younger 
man until, half-insane with it, he was 

burden to himself and to his com- 
panion, and was then quietly knocked 
out by his friend, and as now, put to 
bed, while the other went on with the 
work? 

“Ves,” Dan ran on. “It’s the only 
way; if I let him go like that, he’d fly 
off his head in a week, and, some fine 
morning, he’d make at me with his 
knife, and then it would n’t be just a 
knock out. Men like him never ought 
to come up here; he aint the sort; he’s 
got too many nerves. I warned him of 
it, back there when we started; but he 
did n’t believe me. Poor boy. I like him 
for his sand, but he ought not to have 
come.” 

Half an hour later, a voice called 
from the cabin: “Are the beans ready, 
old fellow?” And, the next minute, 
Harry was by the fire, his hand on the 
other’s broad shoulder. 

“Thank you, Dan. I needed it. It’s 











Unceasingly 


the old story; getting on the nerves, you 
call es 


Five years, and yet, it seemed a life- 
time since they had left the steamer and 
followed the ridges to the northward; 
five years of unceasing picking, breaking, 
“washing,” and then picking, breaking, 
and ‘‘washing” again. Five years, the 
only ‘“‘variety” in which were the bi- 
yearly trips to Tekla, where Harry spent 
his substance in riotous living, and Dan 
stowed his with one whom he knew. 
Not quite the only variety either; there 
was another. The mail, which came 
twice a year, brought Harry letters from 
one whom he knew, letters which lifted 
him to the skies, but always left him in 
deep despair. 

“I’m not good enough for her, Dan,” 
he would say, after reading again one of 
the heavy, many paged letters. 

“None of us are,” replied the quiet 
man at his side, and Harry, detecting 
some subtle quality in the vibrating voice, 
would turn, in unspoken interrogation 
toward the speaker, and study the strong 
face, note the unyielding vigor of the 
frame, wonder anew at the dominant 
vitality and force of his companion. But 
such scrutiny received no reward; the 
firm lips were as ever firm, the steady gaze 
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unfaltering, the swelling muscles ready, 
but not tense: magnificently alive, but 
restfully inactive. In short, the man was 
strong, with a calm, deliberate strength, 
that soothed and gave poise even to the 
nervous and irritable. Five years. Yet to 
Harry, it seemed untold ages. Five years. 

Was it, indeed, no longer than that 
from the night when he had looked up at 
Jim Hank’s descending arm, and waited 
for the blow which seemed _ inevftable, 
the finishing blow which should give 
him unwaking forgetfulness? How clear 
it was, how graven in his memory—the 
stir at the door, the firm step, the sgt face 
of the stranger who had wrenched Jim 
from his victim, and then passed him 
through the window, to lie unconcious 
in the street. Again now he studied the 
motionless figure beside him. How true 
a friend he had been, how unselfish an 
ally, how thoughtful, how gentle, with 
almost womanly gentleness. It was 
strange that one so strong should care to be 
so gentle; strange that, in this land of 
violence, one so rarely strong should have, 
within him, the control of self, the milk 
of human kindness so richly given that he 
could sustain the scathing, unprovoked, 
raillery and insult which the younger man 
heaped upon him; strange that, in the 
supreme moment, when the big fist caught 
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his chin, that the falling man had read 
only pity in the face above him. 

Five years. Five years since these two 
had shouldered their packs and passed 
northward to the ridges, following the 
trail until they had reached its end, and 
then, the younger man had fallen, un- 
hesitatingly, behind the broad back of 
him whom nature had made a hammer 
rather than an anvil. 

Luck had come to them slowly; their 
packs had grown lighter, and they them- 
selves had grown thinner. Fits of des- 
pondency had gradually begun to sweep 
down upon the man who followed, and his 
“nerves” had prompted him to vent his 
spleen, to exercise his vocabulary upon 
the man who led. But they had gone 
steadily on: the one abusing, and the other 
unheeding the abuse—unheeding until the 
big fist struck and the owner of the pointed 
chin was tenderly put to bed, the chin to 
recover its natural angle, and the owner of 
the chin to recover his sanity. 


The trips to the town were of Harry’s 
Did he go thither for the wild 
night or was it for that other ‘‘ variety,” 
the letter, which came to him regularly 
every six months? 

Which did he most desire? He had, 
at first, indignantly denied that a com- 
parison existed; but then, upon a cer- 
tain night, when wild with bad whisky, 
he had forgotten the One who wrote the 
letter, and had remembered her merely as 
‘‘a girl,” whom he wished to ‘“‘describe” 
to Matt, behind the bar the fist had 
fallen, and Harry had awakened with the 
noon sun shining bright upon his eyes, and 
his eyes had rested upon the calm face of 
his “ pardner, ” only to pass to the window, 
and then to realize that he was back in the 
hills and that his letter, unread, was 
crumpled in his hand. 

After that, the owner of the pointed 
chin had admitted that there was no com- 
parison; a little later, he had clenched his 
hands in self-loathing realization that the 
reason there was no comparison was be- 
cause he had remembered the one and 
forgotten the other. It was then that he 
had said, ‘‘I’m not good enough for her.” 
It was then that the man at his side had 
made the quiet answer. 


choosing. 
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Time had mended their fortunes; or, 
to speak more accurately, had temporarily 
mended the fortunes of the owner of the 
pointed chin, and had permanently re- 
paired the fortunes of the other. 

Their packs were heavier, and yet more 
heavy, and they had turned southward, 
leaving the gully where the gold gleamed 
through the soil, leaving the ranges and 
facing along toward the river, where, 
upon a date named by the man who led, 
the company’s steamer would put in. 

The luck of gold had driven away the 
gloom from the man who followed; the 
pointed chin seemed safe from further 
attack, but, when they had left the ridges 
behind, and the monotony of the trail 
was upon them, the chin had again been 
struck, the owner of the chin had again 
been put to bed, and the old order of 
things was reéstablished. 

“As long as your right holds out, Dan, 
we'll make our twenty a day; but once 
let your arm get out of shape, and it’s 
all off with me.” 

‘When the right goes, I'll give you the 
left, old fellow,” had come the answer, 
and the light laughter of the man who 
followed was lifted up on the heavy air. 


It had grown colder, game was scarce, 
they lost the “trail,” and had struck out, 


‘cross country, the man who led still 
leading, and the man who followed still 
following. 

Their belts had been drawn in more and 
more; strange and unexpected hollows 
took the place of flesh on their faces and 
their bodies; they no longer made “‘ twenty 
a day;” sometimes they made less than 
five. 

Now they no longer sunk to their waists 
in the ooze of the tundra; the flies had 
gone; the damp of the night fog had given 
way toa still more penetrating cold. 


“T’'ll never make it, Dan.” 

They were sitting close to the fire, 
wrapped in their blankets. It was three 
days since they had tasted food. 

“T’ll never make it, Dan. I feel queer. 
My legs are breaking from the trail and 
the hunger.” 

“Come, old fellow; that’s not the way, 
you know. Three days more and we'll 
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be sitting in the smoking-room 
on the Dragon, and you'll be 
telling the boys about what you 
are going to do with all your 
dust; where you are going to 
live, and when you are going to 
go to her. She'll be waiting for 
you, and then Ill leave you,and 
keep on down to Seattle, and 
hit the main line there and go 
home again. And, in a year or 
so, you'll write me about the 
kid, and I’ll send him a silver 
cup, mavbe with a nugget in it.” 

‘‘Don’t, Dan, don’t. I can’t 
stand it.” He looked away ir- 
resolutely a moment and then 
squarely faced his friend, “I 
want to tell you about it. Let 
me finish it before you say any 
thing; you can start in by tell- 
ing me that I’m a blackguard. 
I know it.” 

He laughed, nervously, and 
then began: 

“It was back in Vancouver; 
she had recently come up from 
the States and she was looking 
for a fellow who had come up 
before, and gone north. She 
was not like the rest of the 
women I had known: quieter, 
softer voiced, different, in a 
way. I can’t explain. She was 
going north, going to try to find 
him. I told her it was out of 
the question, and advised her 
to wait, to stay where she was, 
and watch the lists of those 
who came back. They don’t 
all come back, and she knew 
that; but I did the best I could 
to help her. Well, I used to go 
round and see her, now and 
then, and, before I knew it, I 
did n’t want that fellow to come 
back. You understand. I think 
she saw how it was, and she 
tried to get me out of it; said 
she wanted to be my friend, told 
me how much she had been 
helped by what I had done for 
her, and all that sort of thing, 
you know; but, damn it, a Man  Grawn ey wm. SCHMEDTGEN 
don’t want to ke ‘friends’ in “ She 
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such a case as that, and I told her so. I 
made her a proposition; it was this:—I 
would hunt for that man, and find him; 
if he were dead, I’d find that out; if 
he had married, it was time we knew 
that, too. I told her I was going to look 
for him, and she thought I was doing it 
out of kindness to her, and, at first, she 
would n’t let me do it; then I told her | 
was going to do it anyway, and then she 
gave in, and I started. I meant to say, 
first, that I tried to make her believe he 
had, in all probability, married somebody 
else, but she would n’t even listen to me, 
and I never tried that again. 

‘I went away, and she said that she’d 
write to me, and I said that I’d turn the 
letters over to him; which was what she 
asked me to do. 

“Then, I started. 

‘Well, I had the man’s name, and made 
inquiries for him, there at Vancouver, 
but no one had heard of him, and so I 
went north; for a year, I drifted around, 
without getting a trace of him, and then, 
some fellow up among the hills, told me 
he knew the chap, had seen him two years 
before, away up in the north among the 
rangers, and I started after him again. 
I had been moving pretty steady, and, 
as I got nearer and nearer to the place 
where he was, I began to wonder if it was 
necessarv for me to go the rest of the way; 
I knew it was all wrong, but a fellow feels 
different when he’s with that gang in the 
hills. 

“One night, I picked up one of her 
letters, and, before I knew what I was 
doing, I was reading it. Well, after that 
I could n’t go any nearer him. I just sat 
down, and waited for the next mail, and 
when it came I read the letter over and 
over again. Oh, I know what it means, 
but, Dan, I wish you could have seen her. 
The letters were full of forgiveness and 
asking to be forgiven; something about 
having been in the wrong, and loving him 
so, and needing him so, and never loving 
anyone else, and a good deal more beside. 
Why, Dan, I’d have given my life to have 
been that chap up there in the hills, just 
working his heart out for her, and think- 
ing all the time that she did n’t care for 
him. 

“Some of the time, I cursed myself for 
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the part I was playing, and then I'd decide 
to go on and find him, and give him the 
letters, and clear out; but, the next morn- 
ing, I’d read the letters again, and I could 
n’t go on and find him and teil what would 
mean my giving her up. 

“Every mail that came brought me 
letters from her to that man in the hills, 
and I read ’em all, read ’em again and 
again, till 1 knew ’em by heart. Sometimes 
she would send me a little note, telling 
me how she thanked God for having given 
her such 2 friend as me, and how she and 
the man in the hills would always think 
of me as their brother. She told him 
about me, too, in her letters; and I hated 
myself, and hate myself now, but I just 
let that fellow work on up there and never 
went near him or told him what he could 
have had for the asking. 

“Finally, I was n’t living as I ought, let 
alone this business, and I gave up every 
thought of telling the fellow, and wrote 
her, from time to time saying I was 
following him, and that I’d catch up with 
him before long, and bring him back to 
her. And she? Well, her letters after that, 
were brave and full of hope and thankful- 
ness and courage. 

‘And then came that night when Jim 
Hanks would have done me up if it had n’t 
been for you, Dan; and you and I paired, 
and we’ve been together ever since, and 
you ’re the best man I ever knew. I only 
wish I’d known you sooner, Dan. A man 
like me needs the friendship of a man like 
you. ; 

‘You see what Iam. You see the sort 
of a fellow I am. I’ve wanted, for five 
years, to tell you this; it’s been on my 
mind day and night. I’m done, Dan, and 
I wanted to tell you all about it, before— 
before the finish.” 

‘ And what of the girl down at Van- 
couver, and what of the fellow up there 
in the hills? What are you going to do 
about them?” 

The voice was low and even. “TI want 
you to find him for me, Dan, and tell 
him that you knew the dog that had 
robbed him and the girl of six years of 
life together. Find him, and give him the 
letters, and take him back to Vancouver— 
back toher. Tell him I could n’t find him, 
when I had finally gotten the manhood to 
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go to him, could n’t find him because I 
died.” 

‘*And the man’s name was—? 

“John Underhill. The girl was Helen 
Richmond. For God’s sake, Dan, what 
is it?” 

The man who followed stared into the 
set face of the man who led; stared won 
deringly and long. He saw the lips settle 
into iron rigidity, the heave of the breast, 
as the hands clenched. Then the steady 
eves came grimly, waveringly, sadly upon 
his own. 

‘Tam John Underhill.” 

“Dan! Dan!” 

Before the man 


” 


who led could tear 
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the weapon from the hand of the man 
who followed there was a soft puff of 
smoke, a sharp report, and the dominant 
figure was bending over the other, who 
heard the deep voice whisper, “God 
knows, I forgive you.” 


“She will be waiting, she will be wait- 
ing,” muttered the man who paced the 
deck of the Dragon. 

“She will be waiting,” he whispered 
again as they entered the port. 


“T knew that you would come back to 
me,” she said, as he clasped her in his 
arms. 


The Sick-a-Bed Man | 


BY F. A. CHURCH 


For more than a year, from his invalid’s 
couch, he had watched her come down the 
steps of the unpretentious house opposite, 
glance quickly up at his windows, then 
with her swift, graceful walk, disappear 
down the avenue. 

For a year, since she had known of the 
man imprisoned in the upper room of the 
great mansion opposite, stricken in the 
flush of his manhood by an injury that had 
ended a brilliant career and made him a 
helpless invalid, she had sympathized with 
this stranger’s misfortune, and had felt for 
him a degree of pity greater than any ex- 
pressed for him by his most intimate 
friends. 

“T wish I could make his life brighter,”’ 
she said with earnest feeling, then smiled 
at what seemed a foolish presumption on 
her part. ‘‘What an absurd idea that I 
—insignificant I—could do anything to 
brighten the iife of a man of millions, 
invalid though he be.”’ 

But she had not always been unknown 
and obscure, and sometimes she forgot 
that she was not the cherished daughter of 
a man of reputed wealth—a man whose 
sudden death and insolvency, a few years 
before, had startled the business world. 
It had left the girl penniless and alone in 
the world, without a relative to whom to 
turn for shelter and protection, and in her 


bewilderment she had come to her mother’s 
old-time friends, the three maiden ladies 
who lived opposite this great mansion. 

She had stood a little longer this morn- 
ing looking up at his window, and as she 
turned away, he had waved a white hand 
to her from behind the lace curtains, and 
then he had buried his face in the pillows 
to keep from cursing at the wave of hope- 
less misery that overwhelmed him. 

‘““What a cheerless existence! What a 
cheerless room! Not one soul that cares 
whether I live or die, except as my death 
would close the revenue through their 
systematic robbery of me in my helpless- 
ness. God in Heaven! How much longer 
must I endure this?” 

“James!” he called sharply. 

“Yes, sr, "ere, sr.” 

“Bring me my writing materials and 
take a note opposite to Miss Stewart.” 

“Yes, sir, hall right, sir.” 

The note read: 


My Dear Miss Stewart 

Your long neglect of me is unpardonable. 
I have, however, a proposition to make which, 
if you will use your influence to turther the 
plan, I shall be glad to forgive your past con- 
duct. 

I am music starved. Could Miss Ran- 
dolph be induced to give me a portion of het 
time each day, for which service and kind- 
ness I will pay her liberally? 





all 





Will you present the matter to her, and 
if favorably received, let me know when I 
may expect her? 

Your old torment, 
VALE DANFORTH. 

“How brutal to talk of pay in connec- 
tion with that beautiful girl, who ought to 
be surrounded with eyery care and tender- 
ness. What a cursedly curious thing life 
is at best!” 

A little later, James came with the reply 
from Miss Stewart. It read: 

My Dear Mr. Danrortu— 

Respected Sir:—Miss Randolph has often 
expressed a wish that she could in some way 
help to cheer your invalidism, and I feel sure 
will gladly give you the coveted time, if pos- 
sible with her other duties. I will inform 
her of your request, and if it meets with her 
approval, I will call with her at 4 this after- 
noon. I am a little afraid, my dear Mr. 
Danforth, that it will be somewhat unconven- 
tional for her to come to your home without 
an older person accompanying her, She is 
very precious to us, being the child of our 
dearest friend, and we are deeply interested 
in her welfare, and deplore the independent 
spirit which actuates ~ to such an extent, 
that she will allow us to do nothing for her 
but give her the humble home, which has 
been brightened by her presence. 

I will, however, hope some way may be 
provided that you both may be benefitted 
- this plan, leaving it all to your good judg- 
ment. 

I am, your sympathizing friend, 
ELoIsa STEWART. 

He smiled as he read the comventional 
reply. 

‘Poor Miss Stewart: the ‘proprieties’ 
have made three prim old maids in that 
home opposite. Gad! Could there be any- 
thing alive less dangerous toa young wom- 
an’s safety than I?” And he laughed 
mirthlessly. 

Towards James, who was the one faith- 
ful servitor in this thieving household, he 
was unusually impatient and exacting 
the remainder of the day, ordering and 
countermanding his orders in the same 
breath. 

‘James, make me look as decent as 
possible today. Open the piano and make 
things appear liveable. Don’t get that 
housekeeper up here, do it yourself; I ex- 
pect callers at 4.” 

The room was an imposing apartment, 
extending across the front of the house, 
and the wide couch upon which he lay, 
almost day and night, was wheeled into 
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the deep recess of the bay window, from 
which point he could see up and down the 
avenue. Opposite this bay window was 
a wide fire-place, and on either side of it, 
row upon row of books. At the opposite 
end was a piano and a door leading into 
another suite of rooms. Costly pictures 
and works of art adorned the walls of the 
suite; rare cabinets and quaintly carved 
tables, and the usual collection of curios 
that furnish the apartments of a man of 
wealth and taste. 

Yet, in spite of all this magnificence, 
there was lacking the deft touch of a 
woman’s hands. The occupant of this 
gilded cage was a many times millionaire, 
with great inherited wealth, and wealth 
which he had successfully added to before 
the fall, which two years before, had made 
him a wretched prisoner within his own 
stately mansion. 

He had spent a fortune in consultation 
with the world’s most eminent specialists, 
but no lasting benefit had been derived. 
He had ceased to hope, and had shut him- 
self away from friends, relinquishing, 
along with his hope of cure, all claim on 
the woman he had expected one day to call 
his wife. 

This morning, as he had seen the girl 
opposite depart to her duties, a resolve as 
mad as madness had entered his mind, and 
he could scarcely endure the hours that 
must elapse before the coming of his 
expected guests. 

He had, from his babyhood, been both 
the joy and the torment of the three 
maiden ladies opposite, and they had 
never shown greater interest, in their 
conventional kindly ways, than since his 
terrible affliction. It was through this 
interest, during their stated visits, that he 
had learned the history of the girl they 
were protecting, and that he hoped to per- 
fect his scheme. 

At the appointed time, they entered his 
room. After the formal introduction by 
Miss Stewart, Miss Randolph, with out- 
stretched hands, went to his couch. She 
took both his hands in her strong white ones 
while she spoke. The room seemed filled 
with her magnetic life-giving presence. 
There was a delicate color on her face, and 
her eyes were humid with intense feeling 
and sympathy. 














































DRAWN BY A 


‘Mr. Danforth, ever since I heard of 
your affliction, and have known of your 
lying here, suffering and alone, I have 
longed to do something to help you endure 
this enforced imprisonment. It was so 
good of you to make the way easy for me 
to do so. My time is my own after 4 
o’clock each day, and if my small talent 
will in any way help you, it shall be used 
in your behalf until you tire of it.” 

“Then, in that case, you may begin 
your ministrations at once. My invalid- 
ism has made me erratic and despotic; I 
shall be a hard master and an exacting 
one; but I shall be glad to allow you this 
one priviledge: that when I become un 
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bearable you are at liberty to leave me. 

She went immediately to the piano, and 
looking over the music, with tactful judg- 
ment and without annoying questions as 
to his likes and dislikes she selected and 
played exquisitely a dreamy, beautiful 


composition. Then, without any further 
thought of her surroundings, drifted off 
into other themes, playing till the mood 
vanished and twilight deepened to a 
shadowy intensity. 

Then she came and stood beside him 
and asked significantly. 

“Shall I again 
Invalid?” 

‘Indeed, yes, and all the other tomor- 
rows to come, and your voice sounds as if 
you could sing.” 

“Does it? You shall know tomorrow.” 
(Juietly she smoothed and comfortably 
arranged his pillows, drew the covers about 
him, laid a magazine near his hand, and 
brought order out of the confusion on the 
littered table. Then turning on the softly 


come tomorrow, Sir 
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shaded light, she said a quiet ‘Good by’ 
and departed. 

He closed his eyes and reveled in the 
subtlety of her after presence. 

“Evidently the conventions have never 
entered her sensible head, and I question 
if they would trouble her much if they did. 
How strong and brave and full of life she 
is: what a rich, deep, melodious nerve- 
soothing voice she possesses. What glori- 
ous womanhood is wasted on little, stupid 
brutes that don’t know harmony from 
discords.”’ 

There was a flutter in the dove cote of 
the Stewarts upon their return from this 
visit, when Nina declared she should go 
every day. 

“But, my dear,”’ protested the second 
Miss Stewart, ‘“‘it—it seems a little unusual 
for a young lady to visit a bachelor’s home 
unchaperoned, and I am afraid we cannot 
always make it convenient to accompany 
you.” 

“Tt will never be necessary for either of 
you to go, unless you wish to do so. Be- 
sides, who knows me or would care enough 
about it to criticise my acts; as long as you 
three old dears know why I go there, I 
don’t care what the world thinks. But 
the world won’t think, because I am not of 
sufficient consequence in it to make it 
think. So don’t be unhappy over it.” 

She went the next day, carrying with 
her a bunch of violets, and the fragrance of 
the outer life. Then she sang to him some 
merry little love ditties, and a couple of 
melodious coon songs, which she rendered 
in a way that would have won the ap- 
plause of a more critical audience. ‘These 
made him laugh, as he had not done before 
for two years. She charmed him out of 
himself; made him forget fora time. She 
quietly went about the room, and gave a 
touch here and a push there, until in some 
inexplicable way it seemed transformed; 
she stirred the fire to a brighter blaze, 
shook out the lace curtains, and turned a 
chair and table at a different angle from the 
wall. Atlast she came and sat beside him 
on a low stool, and related amusing anec- 
dotes of her pupils, all with the bright, 
vivacious naturalness that was the charm 
of her personality: she was never self- 
conscious. 

When she was gone the room seemed 
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transformed, as he looked about it. James 
entered and moved a chair, which she had 
placed, and he was immediately ordered 
not to disturb a thing in the room, under 
penalty of a broken head. He soon began 
to have ideas of his own and to understand, 
and as the days progressed he became 
quite proficient in putting two and two 
together. 


She had been a daily visitor now for 
over a month, and then one day she did 
not come. Instead there was a little note, 
which read: 

My Dear Sir Invawin: 

I am ill; a horrid, disagreeable, nagging 
cold has me in its clutches and has taken 
my voice from me. I am whispering this 
to you because I have no voice to speak 
aloud with; should I make the effort it 
would sound like a new species of double 
bass frog croaks. I think in a couple of 
days I may be able to come again—if you 
want me to. 

Until then, dear, Sir Invalid, adieu. 

Nina RANDOLPH. 


“Til? Cannot come for two or three 
days? James, take a note to Miss Ran- 
dolph. 


DeaR Miss RANDOLPH: 

I am worried beyond composure Over 
your illness. Do not neglect the cold. I will 
send Doctor Willetts to you at once. Take 
the best of care of yourself and don’t 
worry about me, but for Heaven’s sake 
come as soon as possible; the days are in- 
tolerable. 

Your lonesome, 
Str INVALID. 


The third day she came again, looking 
pale, and with her throat bandaged; her 
voice was still rough, but she was there, 
bringing the sunshine with her, and she 
asked if he had missed her just a little. 

‘Missed you! I shall never let you out 
of my sight again. Each day has seemed 
an eternity. Sit down here beside me, 
Miss Randolph, I want to make a business 
proposition to you. 

“Will you marry me— 

“Don’t shrink from me, please don’t 
shrink from me. Listen to what I have 
to say; I am not mad, really. 

“T am utterly alone, so are you. I can 
give you a sheltered home and the pro- 
tection of my name, in exchange for the 
services you would perform for me. I can 
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relieve you of all the uncongenial drudgery 
that is part of your life. I can give you 
unlimited wealth and a freedom from the 
dependence of your present life. In ex- 
change you will save me from myself by 
vour care of me that I have missed un 
speakably during your absence. 

‘We will not enter into the discussion 
of the question of love. You know it will 
only be a union of our lives for each other’s 
protection and benefit. Having had your 
companionship, I know I can never again 
be without it, and all that I can offer you 
will be small compensation for what you 
will relinquish for me. 

“T shall probably spend the balance of 
my days on this couch. I may not live a 
vear; I may live to be an old man. We 
cannot go on in our present relations; to 
do so would be as great an injustice to you 
as the asking of this sacrifice of your youth 
to the whims of a helpless invalid. Will 
you, under these conditions, marry me?” 

She sat, white and silent, for a period of 
time that seemed ages to the waiting man, 
before she replied : 

“Do you realize what this temptation 
is to me, that you offer? Freedom from 
grinding poverty, the honor and protection 
of vour name, relief from the uncongenial 
surroundings of my life to a home like this, 
and all that your wealth would give me. 
What would the world say of me, though I 
care little for its opinion? 

‘*But could you ever in your heart be 
lieve that I was actuated by any but selfish 
and mercenary motives if I accepted it? 
Would you not always have the belief that 
I was doing for you what I did just as any 
conscientious paid attendant would do? 
Could you believe that I ever gave you one 
attention because of a deep and profound 
sympathy for you and an honest wish to 
relieve your sufferings, or to help you bear 
them? 

“Oh! what could I ever give you in con- 
siderate care that would prove me unself- 
ishly interested or compensate you for all 
this that you have offered me? I don’t 
think you realize what this would mean 
to you. Some day you may regain 
vour health; you would be bound to me. 
Would I be the woman you would select 
if you were strong and well and free to 


choose from your world. Surely, you are 
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doing the sacrificing ; don’t you see it is so?” 

“T sacrificing? Great heavens, do you 
know what it would mean to you to link 
yourself to a dead man? You, with your 
abundant, healthful womanhood? 

“Tsimply put it as a business proposition, 
in which I get all the best of the contract; 
for all the wealth I could lavish on you, 
would not repay you for what your life 
would be. If you will not marry me, you 
must not come here again. I will, at least, 
be unselfish enough to spare you that 
wrong. 

‘‘But you need me; where is the wrong? 
And I have no one to care what I do, and 
the opinion of the world does not trouble 
me. Why should I not serve you? It 
has been a service of delight from the first, 
why not continue it?” 

‘Because, someday, you will live to 
shun me for my selfishness. I don’t know 
but you will do so either way. But as my 
lawful wife, there would be no chance for 
the world’s censure of your conduct. I 
want you to go now and think calmly over 
this proposition. If you decide to marry 
me, come tomorrow afternoon, bringing 
Miss Stewart with you, and I will have all 
arrangements made for our marriage. If 
you do not come,” his face was tense and 
drawn, “I shall have my answer, and I 
will never see you again. Whatever you 
decide, God bless you for all you have 
brought into my cheerless life, for your 
care of me, and—Good bye, child.” 

The next day she came, bringing the 
sisters, hesitating and bewildered at the 
unusual proceedings. Going to his side 
she said: 

‘“‘T have come back to you, Sir Invalid. 
Do you still want me?” 

‘As I never before wanted anything else 
in my life.” 

An hour later they were quietly mar- 
ried; and summoning the household he 
introduced his wife, saying that in the 
future they would receive their orders from 
her, and demanding implicit obedience 
to her wishes. 

The housekeeper flung herself out of 
the room. 

‘Obey her orders,” she muttered; “her, 
a poor music teacher, to step in here and 
bamboozle that poor dying man into mar- 
rying her. Humph! she give orders to 
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respectable folks; I see myself taking orders 
from the likes of her.”’ 

‘*Well, she’s the mistress ’ere now, hand a 
mighty sweet hand pretty one, too; hand you 
hetter hobey horders hand save yourself 
trouble. She done more for the master than 
the ’ull of hus put together, an’ hi 
would n’t be surprised hif she made a 
well man hov ’im with her care, h’im 
mighty glad to see her pretty face ’ere 
hin the dull hold ’ouse; she will liven 
hit hup a bit.” 

“Well, look hout, Mr. James,” 
mimicked the housekeeper, ‘that she 
don’t make hit too 
lively for you. Ill 
have none of such as 
her bossin’ me.”’ 


Taking the reins of 
management of do- 
mestic matters in her 
own hands, Nina 
soon discovered the 
system of petty rob- 
beries of which her 
husband had _ been 
the helpless victim. 

Quietly, the old 
house changed its 
customs. The large 
dining room was sel 
dom used; instead, 
meals were served in 
the invalid’s room. At 
this order there was 
mutiny on the part 
of the housekeeper 
and her services were 
soon ended. After her 
departure there was 
no friction, and the 
exquisitely served 
meals were a new 
pleasure to the in- 
valid, who loathed 
the sight of a tray 
and the unattractive 
food long placed be- 
fore him. 

James was Nina’s °™™ %v * tusseu ee, ee ae Cee 
loyal champion, shar- 
ing the ceaseless vigils overthehelplessman. _ his friend and college chum (who was still 

Vale had, soon after his marriage, abroad) asking her to call on his wife, 
written to Mrs. Winthrop, the mother of _ telling her all of the circumstances, and 
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bespeaking her care and social protection 
of her. She came, and at once felt a deep, 
motherly interest in, and gave her hearty 
and loyal support to the young wife. As 
Mrs. Winthrop stood a recognized social 
leader, no one dared ignore her protegé. 

James marveled at the change in the 
invalid. The sudden and awful bursts of 
temper were controlled now or seldom in- 
dulged in. 

The camaruderie existing between hus- 
band and wife was a continuous and ever 
increasing delight; each day brought fresh 
surprises, and the discovery of some un- 
suspected mental depth and charm. So 
much was he dependent upon her now, 
that every hour of her absence seemed an 
eternity to him. Her waking hours were 
nearly all spent at his side. 

She occupied a suite of rooms opening 
out of his. After she had retired one night 
she was awakened with the [ 
being called or needed. She rose quietly, 
and donning a loose dressing gown and 
slippers, listened at the half-open door 
She heard her husband moan: 

“Oh, this intolerable, never-ending 
night. God! God! For just an hour’s 
freedom from pain.” 

She hurriedly crossed the room to his 
side. 

“Vale, dear, why did you not call me; 
and the room is chilly; you are cold. 
Where is James?” 

‘He has not slept for three nights; I 
would not call him.” 

“Oh, why did you not awaken me. 
Why do you endure this suffering alone?”’ 

She stirred the smouldering fire to a 
cheerful blaze, then kneeling beside him 
said, a delicate flush upon her face: 

‘‘ Now you are warm and perfectly com 
fortable?”’ 

‘Does that mean you are going to leave 
me?” he asked appealingly. 

‘‘No, Iam going to draw that bed-chair 
up here and care for you until morning,” 
and going to her room, she brought pillows 
and covering and arranged the low chair 
beside his couch. Slipping her arm under 
his pillow, she drew his head against her 
shoulder, as a mother would nestle a sick 
child against her for comfort, and pulling 
the covers over his shoulders, she asked: 
“All comfy now?” 


sense ‘of 
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“‘Yes, dear, you are the very best nurse 
I ever had,” taking her hand and holding 
it close within his own. 

‘Pain all gone now so you can sleep?” 

“If I go to sleep will you go away and 
leave me all alone,” he asked in the tones 
of a frightened child. 

“No, IL am going to remain here with 
you the balance of the night.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, then; good night, 
dear nurse.”’ 

‘Good night, dear Sir Invalid 

“Do nurses ever kiss their patients?” 
he plaintively asked. 

‘I—I don’t Sometimes they 
long to do so, and are afraid; maybe 
they would if they were asked,” she laugh- 
ingly replied. 

‘*Nurse, would you mind very much if 
I asked you to kiss me?” 

“Tt would give me ‘the very sweetest 
pleasure to be allowed to do so, dear Sir 
Invalid,” and she leaned over and gave 
him a kiss as soft and as pure as a mother’s 
prayer. 

When he awakened and saw Nina near 
him, her arm still under his head, he said: 

‘You poor girl, have you endured this 
martyrdom all night? Isn’t your arm 
paralyzed? 

“Never slept better in my life; and you, 
how do you feel?” 

‘“*So rested I don’t know myself, and 
as hungry as a bear.” 

“‘T will go and dress and order breakfast 
at once,” and summoning James she left 
him, to reappear later, followed by the 
butler with a steaming breakfast, over 
which they talked and laughed like two 
happy children. While they were eating 
the mail was brought in, and Nina opened 
each envelope, laying them beside his 
plate. 

He picked up one and said: 
one from good, old Jack: 


’ 


know. 


‘*Here is 


DeEaR OLD Man: 

Arrived in New York last night. 
this week 

Am traveling in the company of the most 
skillful surgeon in the old country; his cures 
are nothing short of marvelous; I shall bring 
him to see you 

If he cannot cure you, no one on earth can. 

He is here to operate ona child in Chicago, 
and I have interested him in your case to 
such an extent, he will remain long enough 


Home 




















to examine you and tell you the result. 
We will be with you Saturday. 
Your old chum, 
JACK. 


“T will not see him; he is probably only 
a greater humbug than the rest of the 
profession. I will not see him!” 

‘Vale, dear, if he could relieve your 
terrible suffering, it would be worth every 
thing, even though there may be no per- 
manent cure. Do see him, dear, for my 
sake, if not for your own.” 

“Are you getting tired of nursing me, 
dear?” 

“Oh, Vale, do I deserve that question 
from your” 

‘‘No, my patient nurse, you do not, and 
I am an unfeeling wretch to ask it. For- 
give me. Would you like to have me see 
this man? I have no faith in it myself.” 

‘I will never cease hoping that some 
day vou will be made well again, and I 
want you to see this surgeon.” 

“Then if you wish it, I will do so.” 

That night at dinner the conversation 
drifted to the topic of love, a subject they 
had tactily avoided and had never dis- 
cussed. 

“Don’t you believe there can be a love 
founded on mental attraction, so exalted, 
so strong and intense, and that so satisfies 
all that is best of one, that nothing else ever 
enters into consideration?” was a question 
Nina had put to the invalid. 

‘“4 woman might love in that way, but 
it would be the tenderness of a mother for 
a child, of the strong for the weak and 
helpless, a woman’s divine pity,” he an- 
swered sadly. 

She rose and went around to his side of 
the table, and standing behind him, 
caressed his hair with gentlest touch, and 
said earnestly, with deep feeling: 

“Dear, you are morbidly sceptical. I 
know there is no way I can prove to you 
that a woman can rise in the strength of 
love, above every other thought to the fullest 
and supremest ecstacy of joy, in the posses- 
sion of a man who needs her hourly care.” 

He took her hand as it lay on his 
shoulder and kissed it fondly as he mur- 
mured sadly. ‘But when the awakening 
comes Then abruptly— 

“Do you really want me to see this 
surgeon?” 
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‘So much, dear, that I would sacrifice 
anything, do anything to know that you 
would be relieved from suffering.” 

“Then I will consult him for your sake, 
but it is worth my suffering to have learned 
the depth of a woman’s tenderness and the 
extent of her sacrifice.” 

Saturday brought the great surgeon, 
whose knowledge seemed almost beyond 
that of human intelligence. After a history 
of the accident, and a searching examin- 
ation, lasting hours, he said: 

“Every vital organ is in perfect con- 
dition. The spine is not injured. The 
paralysis arises from causes which I feel 
confident I can remove. I cannot do it 
in this country, as I cannot remain long 
enough to perform the cure. If you haye 
a desire to be cured, and confidence suffi- 
cient to follow me to Berlin, in six months 
I will have you on your feet, and in a year 
you will walk any distance you choose. 
I rarely fail in my diagnosis, though it is 
asking you to place great confidence in 
the word ofa stranger. I shall return to 
Germany in three weeks; you can let me 
know in the mean time your decision.” 

He detailed to them the seat of the injury 
and the treatment, which would be dis- 
couragingly tedious. After his departure 
Vale said: 

“Another humbug, I shall not go. I 
should end my existence after another 
disheartening failure.” 

“Oh, Vale, I believe in him. I feel that 
he is sincere and earnest and that you will 
surely be benefitted.” 


Six months later, at one of the famous 
resorts of Germany, noted for its baths 
and healthful climate, a couple wandered 
down the winding paths. The man walked 
with the aid of a cane, slowly and halt- 
ingly, like one lacking faith in his power 
of locomotion. There was a noticeable 
constraint in their conversation and bear- 
ing toward each other. The old spirit of 
good fellowship and tender interest had 
vanished, giving place toa studied and 
conventional coldness. Gradually, as the 
cure became a certainty, into each heart 
crept a corroding doubt of the other. 

With his returning health came the 
knowledge of his deep absorbing love for 
her. The thought of her as his wife, with 
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all that name implied, seemed a gift far 
beyond his deserts. He was qui k to note 
the change in her conduct towards him; 
her quiet and unobstrusive withdrawal 
from the old intimacy which had charmed 
him from despondency and despair. 

On the other hand, loving him with all 
the tenderness and intensity of her strong 
nature, she veiled her true feelings under 
a mask of indifference and coldness lest 
he should discover the depth of her love. 
She feared that through pity or a mistaken 
sense of obligation, he would feel bound 
to the provisions of the old contract: made 
when the existing conditions seemed an 
impossible dream. As far as her fulfill- 
ment of it was concerned it was a dead 
letter. He had no further need of her 
ministrations, and to him this bond must 
now seem a galling chain, because he must 
wear it. 

As he would soon be able to take his 
piace in the world of action again, a man 
among men, would he not look upon her 
as a burden from which he would gladly 
be freed? She knew that the girl whom 
he had expected to marry had accepted 
her freedom, but she had never married, 
and now—she stood in the way of his hap- 
piness, and to make him happy she would 
sacrifice every personal joy. 

As they were returning from their stroll, 
and turned into the avenue leading to the 
hotel, they met a party just arriving. 
Among the travelers was a beautiful girl 
whose face blanched, when she saw them. 
As they approached with a startled ex- 
clamation, she said: 

“Vale Danforth! 
me?” 

There was a rush of color to his face, 
which in spite of every effort of will, he 
could not control, but with the old familiar 
toss of his head, he answered composedly. 

“Tt surely is not my ghost, Miss Hil- 
dreth, though I feel a stranger to earthly 
scenes from long and enforced absence. 
My wife, Miss Hildreth.” 

Nina gave a graceful greeting in ac- 
knowledgement of the introduction, though 
there was nothing but coldest politeness 
in her welcome. She had seen the crim- 
son flood her husband’s face, his desperate 
effort to control his emotions, and had 
recognized the beauty and charm of the 


Do my eyes deceive 
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girl, and she returned to her room over- 
come with anxious foreboding. 

Several days later, from her window, 
she watched them stroll at the twilight 
hour down the shadowy walks, the girl’s 
eyes turned appealingly upwards, and his 
head bent low towards her. 

“She shall not have him! He is mine, 
mine! But he loved her before I came 
into his life. He loves her now, and | 
stand between him and his happiness. 
Oh, darling, darling, it is only your hap 
piness I want after all; I can make even 
this sacrifice for you.” 

The next night she entered his room, 
and said, standing behind his chair, where 
he could not see her: 

“Vale, I am homesick; I—I think I will 
return without you. You do not need my 
care now, and it will benefit you to stay 
on longer, or until you are entirely well 
again. I would like to go at once if you 
don’t object.” , 

She spoke with feverish energy and haste, 
as if afraid of losing control of herself. 

‘Are you tired of the contract, Nina?” 
he asked with even voice. 

‘No, Vale, I would gladly stay if I 
seemed necessary to your comfort, and I 
am not anxious to hurriedly break our 
contract,” she quietly replied. 

‘Will you be happier to have it broken, 
Nina?” 

“T think it would be better for both, as 
we do not seem to need each other now—” 

“Very well, I will make all arrange- 
ments for your comfort; I owe you much 
in the past.” He was very white as he 
calmly faced her. ‘“‘ You are sure this act 
will be for your happiness.”’ 

“Quite sure, as I know it will be for 
yours,” she answered quietly, as she 
turned and left the room. 

He sat white and still with great beads 
of perspiration standing upon his fore- 
head and clinched hands. 

He was closeted for several hours the 
next day with a lawyer, and that night he 
gave Nina a document which he asked her 
to examine at her leisure and see if it was 
entirely satisfactory. 

She found upon opening it that it con- 
tained the deeds and transfer of a sum 
that would relieve her from want the bal- 
ance of her life. 
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“Oh, Vale, I don’t want your money, I 
want—only you,” and she bowed her 
head. 


During the days that remained before 
her departure, she worked with feverish 
energy overseeing her packing making 
any excuse that would prevent a moment 
alone in his presence. They met only in 
public. The last evening he tapped on her 
door,and entered, bearing inhishandssome 
very formidable looking documents. 

“Your tickets and passports, Nina. 
Everything is arranged for your comfort, 
I think. Was the portion I set aside for 
you entirely satisfactory and just?” he 
asked in alow,even tone, without apparent 
emotion. 

“You have been more than just, Vale; 
you have been magnificently generous; 
you make me feel an ingrate—” 

“You believe me, Nina, when I say, 
that nothing I could do for you would ever 
repay all that I owe to you of consolation 
in those dark hours, do you not?” 

“Yes, Vale, but you overlook the debt 
I owe you. It was not all a one-sided 
benefit, dear. But we will not discuss 
that; I think we both understand, and 
have nothing but the kindliest feeling for 
each other. There are no regrets that 
circumstances made our companionship 
a benefit to each, when each seemed to 
need the other’s help. I shall leave early 
in the morning. I have just one request 
to make, Vale, that you do not try to see 
me again before I leave, after this inter- 
view. James can attend to my departure, 
and—and—”’ her voice low and trembling, 
“it will be best, and easier for us both.” 

‘As you wish, Nina, and now good bye, 
dear, little friend. May God give you 
the happiness and comfort you brought to 
me,” and he approached and took her 
cold hands in his and looked sadly down 
upon her. 

“Thank you for your good wishes. 
Good bye, Vale, and now go, go quickly.” 

He turned as he reached the door and 
looked back at her, she smiled a little 
wintry smile, as she stood tall, slender, and 

calm, and waved an adieu to him with her 
white hand. As the door closed behind 
him, she sank beside the couch and buried 
her face in the pillows to stifle the moans 
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of anguish she could not control; while he 
leaned against the door too weak to stand. 
There was a pause of a few minutes. 
Then with a toss of his head, he took a few 
steps forward and clinching his hands, he 
said: 

‘*No! By Heaven! I will not give her up. 
She is mine! mine! and she shall not leave 
me.” 

And quietly entering the room again, he 
stood beside her, and when she raised her 
head from the pillows and saw him, she 
said: 

“Oh, why did you return. I have lived 
through the agonies of death since vou left. 
I cannot endure another separation,” and 
turning on her knees she crouched at 
his feet. 

“Vale, Vale, I am just a weak, foolish 
woman, don’t drive me away; let me stay 
with you under any conditions, so that I 
am near you. I will never murmur, 
never complain, only keep me near you, I 
know you do not need me now, but I can- 
not leave you, even for your happi- 
ness.”’ 

And he stooped, and lifting her to her 
feet, gathered her close and laying his 
face against hers, he said: 

“Send you away! Do you think I was 
letting you go for my own happiness, 
dearest? Not need you now? I need you 
as I never did before, with all my heart and 
soul, and every fiber of my re-awakened 
being. Not need you; you who changed 
me from a blaspheming demon, kept me 
from a suicide’s grave, or even worse, and 
who by your tender pity and care have 
taught me that even an invalid’s couch 
need not be unbearable. Oh, darling, 
darling! I love you as I never loved any- 
thing in my life before.” 

Throwing back his head, he asked in 
his old whimsical way: 

‘“‘Do nurses ever kiss their patients?” 

And laughing through her tears she 
replied: 

“They would very much love to do so 
if they were asked.” 

“Then, nurse, would you very much 
mind giving me just one more kiss?” 

“Tt would give me the very sweetest 
pleasure dear, Sir Invalid—”’ 

And the kiss she gave him this time was 
the kiss of a woman who loved. 
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‘We ‘re absolutely congenial,” urged 
Madge. 

‘You are not the first voung girl who 
mistook her own reflection for a kindred 
soul. Congenial? Why, you ’re identi- 
al!” 

Mr. Miller ignored Garratt’s graceful 
acknowledgment of the compliment. 

‘You admit that you and my niece have 
the same social position, the same friends, 
the same tastes? You are both young, 
rich, good looking—’ 

“T beg toamend. That is too pale a term 
to apply to the loveliest girl on earth.” 

“I’m sure evervbody admits Hal is 
handsome,” declared Madge loyally. 

‘Another example of vour uniform view 
point! Did n’t I hear Garratt declare 
that the only thing on earth which bored 
him more than grand opera was a picture 
gallery? Were you ashamed? Were you 
shocked? No, you giggled and said that 
you started eight times to the Louvre and 
invariably ended in the shops.” 

‘But I went in the end, and I’m glad I 
did, for Raphael’s portrait of Jeanne 
Somebody made me decide on a red gown 
—and Hal likes it.” 

Mr. Miller dismissed this triviality with 
a wave of his hand. 

‘‘T am determined that my niece shall see 
something of the world before she makes 
her final decision. Fortunately, my long 
residence in England gives her the op- 
portunity of entering doors which would 
otherwise be closed to her. After two 
vears, if she still chooses to marry you and 
return to the cruder atmosphere of Amer- 
ica, I shall withdraw my opposition.” 

With a majestic air of dismissing the 
subject, Mr. Miller left the room. 

Garratt’s face darkened. 

‘“‘There’s no sense in his reasoning, 
Madge. It is a palpable subterfuge, but 
I think he was rather clever to put it so 
plausibly. By your father’s will, Mr. 
Miller manages your affairs until you are 
married, when the control of the property 
is turned over to your husband. Col. 


( 


Miller spoke of it to me before his death, 
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> Peter,’’ etc. 

knowing that we would be married when 
you were older. He did n’t share his 
brother’s theories, but thought it argued 
well for the genuineness of our devotion 
that we had been sweethearts since our 
childhood. We have his consent, dearest; 
you must make up your mind to be mar- 
ried without your uncle’s.” 

“T don’t believe Uncle Jonathan has 
ever been crossed in his life. I know I’ve 
obeyed him implicitly in the vear that I’ve 
been with him. In spite of the interesting 
places we’ve seen, what a dreary time it 
has been! The Withycombes have in- 
vited us to ‘The Towers’ the last of this 
month, and uncle is delighted. They 
are very smart, you know.” 

“In the American sense of the word as 
well as the English, Madge. They never 
noticed Mr. Miller before, but he has n’t 
penetration enough to see that they want 
you for their second son—a nice boy, I’ve 
no doubt, but I’ve made other plans for 
vou! Now, I’m going to find a minister 
and make arrangements for being ‘happy 
ever after.’ Personally, I prefer a bride 
in a running-off frock to the conventional 
going-away gown.” 

When he returned, deiection sat visibly 
upon him, and Madge knew instantly 
that things had gone amiss. 

“Tt’s the very dickens, this getting 
married!” he exclaimed hotly. ‘Never 
knew so much red tape over such a simple 
matter. The parties must have lodgings 
in the parish three weeks, the banns must 
be called in church on three different 
Sundays (can’t you hear Uncle Jonathan’s 
basso profundo ‘I forbid the banns!’ like 
an old melodrama?) 

“T told Mr. Ashurst that your guardian 
objected to the banns being called, which 
was literally true, but not just in the way he 
interpreted it. He suggested that I could 
get a license instead. I wish you could 
have heard how delicately he brought it 
out that the banns were free, but that a 
license would cost me two pounds ten— 
for you! It will have to be registered 
three weeks in the office of the register of 
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licenses. but the books are seldom looked 
at, and there is small chance of your uncle’s 
going there on suspicion.” 

‘These next weeks are the main diffi 
culty. How can we act in such an easy 
natural that Uncle Jonathan will 
suspect nothing?” 

Garratt had a solution for that problem. 
In London he had run across Ed Morlev, 
college chum and classmate. Garrett had 
rooms at “The Gold Unicorn,” 
the quaint and homelike English inns. 
There were only half a dozen rooms in the 
left wing, which opened on a walled-in 
garden where prim rows of geraniums, 
pansies, and lobelias vied in outblooming, 
and when Garratt engaged this wing the 
landlady thanked the fates that had sent 
her an American in the dull season. Then 
he ran up to London, laid bare his case, 
stormed the Morleys, and brought them 
back in triumph. Mrs. Morley entered 
into the situation with the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm of a happy bride. The four 
made long expeditions in Garratt’s new 
touring car, and though the host always 
occupied the seat with Mrs. Morley when 
they stopped at the Gold Unicorn for 
afternoon tea, Madge and himself snatched 
delicious (/éte-d-tétes in the ivy-walled 
garden. 

Though he inwardly chafed, it was dif 
ficult for Mr. Miller to interfere. To 
have forbidden Madge to be attentive 
to her fiancé’s friends would have injured 
his paternal attitude. He was comforted 
by the reflection that she would soon 
leave for ‘‘The Towers,” and that he had 
overheard Garratt say that matters de- 
manded his presence in New York. 

The three weeks of waiting slipped by 
pleasantly enough. Mrs. Morley made 
an opportunity, in Mr. Miller’s presence, 
of asking Madge to drive with her. The 
girl had put on the sheerest and softest 
of white gowns, and her prettiest hat, and 
she felt that Hal would be satisfied, even 
though her wedding garments were rather 
suggestive of a garden party. 

After driving a short while in the oppo- 
site direction, they took a short cut which 
brought them to the rear of the rose 
smothered rectory, where Morley and 
Garratt were waiting. If ever a man’s 
eyes said that he found his wife-to-be the 
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fairest and sweetest of women, Hal’s ex- 
pressed that conviction. 


The rector, white-haired, benignant, 
sympathetic, came forward to greet them. 

‘‘Here is the license, Mr. Ashurst. 
You can see that everything is all right 
now. Will you please marry us immedi- 
ately?” 

The rector shook his head regretfully. 
He hated to chill the impetuous ardor of 
the voung man. , 

“My dear fellow, I am very sorry, but 
it is five o’clock. English marriages are 
not celebrated after half-past three.” 

Morley made a choking sound, as if he 
had swallowed a good big Western ex 
pletive. Garratt began a vehement pro- 
test, but Mr. Ashurst raised his hand. 

“Tt is the law. Formerly it was not 
legal to marry after the hour of noon. 
It is said this measure was meant as a 
protection to the lower classes, who in the 
old days were prone to become intoxicated 
in the afternoons. If the wedding had 
been deferred until a later hour, the groom 
might not have been sober.” 

“So a drunken farm-hand of the six- 
teenth century can keep me from marrying 
Madge today!” exclaimed Garratt. “If 
we were only in America!” 

“In your country you could have been 
married, divorced, and married to some 
one else in the three weeks you have had 
to wait, eh?”’ inquired Mr. Ashurst mildly. 
“But we regard marriage as a more 
permanent institution, so we make its 
approaches somewhat more _ difficult. 
Tomorrow morning I shall be happy to 
serve you.” 

With that they were forced to be con- 
tent, and the four, earnestly discussing 
the situation, opened the gate to meet 
face to face—Uncle Jonathan! 

They came to an abrupt standstill; 
guilt and consternation were written so 
plainly on their faces that a sudden com- 
prehension dawned on his. Then he 
strode stiffly past them and turned in at 
the gate. 

In relating some adventure, Jerome 
remarks: 

“Just then an angel came by in the 
disguise of a small boy, and I do not know 
of any more effective disguise that an 
angel could assume.” 
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Certainly Tommy Ashurst, fresh from a 
forbidden swimming-hole, with wet, sandy 
hair, mud-spattered clothes and limp 
Eton collar, did not look much like a 
cherub, but to Madge he appeared more 
adorable than a Della Robbia master 
piec e. 

“Tommy, run! My uncle has gone in 
to see your grandfather. Don’t let him!” 

Tommy needed no second _ bidding; 
he was over the hedge, across the flower 
beds, through the side door, and had 
gained the front hall when Mr. Miller 
knocked. 

He remembered the formidable man who 
had caught him hooking a few plums and 
had caned him on the spot, in spite of the 
protests of the pretty young lady. As if 
caning was n’t enough without coming to 
peach! 

To Mr. Miller’s query: “Is the rector 
at home?” he returned, ‘‘ No, sir, he ain’t 
comin’ back tonight.”” He did n’t mean 
this as a lie but as a reasonable measure 
of self-defence. 

“Ts it possible they intended to be 
married, and found the rector out?” 
Mr. Miller speculated, and straightway 
sought the office of a counselor-at-law. 
That gentleman, in his turn, suggested 
the office of the register of licenses, and 
Mr. Miller found his fears confirmed. 
Even then he could hardly credit the 
evidence of his own eyes. His autocratic 
sway had never before been questioned. 

“The defiant minx!” he gasped. 

The lawyer explained to him the system 
of English marriage laws, and suggested 
objections which would carry weight with 
a minister of the Church of England. 

Well, it was only for tomorrow morning 
that he had to prevent this marriage; 
in the afternoon they were to leave for 
Lady Withycombe’s. 

Dinner was a constrained meal. Madge 
was thankful for the presence of the two 
flunkeys, and immediately after she went 
to her room. 

So natural was her habit of sound, 
healthful sleep that she did not stir when 
her uncle came into her room at midnight 
and busied himself mysteriously. She 
awoke early, rang for her maid, then 
rubbed her eyes wonderingly. Where 


were all the clothes she had laid out last 
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night, the pretty linen suit she had selected? 

“Martha, did you move my clothes? 
I laid them out myself. No? It’s very 
strange; but no matter. Only hurry, 
hurry, and get the prettiest things you can 
find.” 

The maid turned to the dressing-room 
door and found it locked; so were the 
doors of the massive, carved wardrobe. 
Madge grasped the situation. 

“T see,” she gasped. ‘* Martha, I trust 
you. I meant to have been married today. 
Uncle has guessed, and everything I have 
is locked up. No shoes, no stockings, no 
anything! I can’t get out of bed!” 

The sympathetic Martha stole into 
other bedrooms, bringing keys and trying 
them in vain. Everything wearable had 
been dumped into the dressing-room. 
Madge was too angry for tears. 

“I’m going, if I have to walk bare 
footed and in my nightgown,” she cried 
hotly, but in her heart she knew she could n’t, 
for these are not the days of Godiva. 


Measuring her with a dubious eye, 
Madge asked: 

“What’s your waist, Martha?” 

“You mean the hinches, miss? I can 


’ 


belt in to thirty of a Sunday.’ 

‘Have n’t you something you’ve out- 
grown?” suggested Madge weakly. 

Martha thought a moment, then beamed 
with a happy thought. 

“Why, my sister Polly, she that’s 
nursin’ Missis Hadams’ byby, is of your 
size, miss, and I gave ’er the hunderclothes 
you gave me, camosiles, and slip-bodies, 
hemmets, petticoats, and hall. I'll send 
’er a note to bring henough to dress you. 
Missis Hadams lives near by, and Polly 
can ‘ide them hunder ’er cape.” 


Madge had taken her cold plunge and 
her usual light breakfast by the time Polly 
arrived. Mr. Miller’s room was near the 
head of the stairs and as his door was open, 
Polly felt as if his eyes were piercing 
straight through her cape to the garments 
skilfully suspended from her belt. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tf you please, sir, I’m Martha’s sister, 


and she arsked me to bring down the 


tray if the young lydy had done ’er 
breakfast; bein’ as Martha’s so ’eavy on 
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‘er feet, the stairs are a trial to ’er, sir.” 

Mr. Miller grunted something about 
paying his servants to do their own work, 
but he much concerned about 
other matters to give much attention to 
Polly, whom he had often seen about the 
premises. 

Bread cast upon the waters might return 
somewhat soggy, but Madge found that 
underwear came back neatly mended. 
She recalled the long rent which had made 
her cast aside a certain dainty petticoat. 
It would require a search warrant now 
to find where the rent had been. Madge 
was as enthusiastic as a child over a 
Christmas stocking at the treasures Polly 
had cleverly concealed. Her best Oxford 
ties looked clumsy on Madge’s slender 
feet, it is true, but her blue and 
cotton frock was charming. 

‘‘Halphonse, he’s Missis Hadams’ 
butler, please, likes it, but tuppence ha’ 
penny a vard is all it cost,’’ she said de 
precatingly. 

“Alphonse is quite right, and Polly, 
it fits in the back as if it had been made for 
me! ‘Something borrowed and something 
blue,—why, it’s the luckiest wedding 
gown a girl could have!” 

Madge’s face became grave, and she 
caught Polly by the shoulders and looked 
her straight in the eyes. 

‘‘Do you like Alphonse, and shall I buy 
your wedding clothes? There are enough 
sovereigns in that purse to get many pretty 
things for you, and a gown or two for 
Martha. But you must lend me your 
cloak and bonnet, and you must stay 
here in my place.” 

‘But ’tis time for the byby to wake and 
I’m that scared of your huncle, miss.” 

“There is n’tasecondtolose. ITllsend 
Mrs. Adams a note later. Oh, Polly, I 
must have them!”’ 

The _ pleading moved Polly’s 
sympathy, as the well-filled purse had 
appealed to her thrift. 

“Very sood, miss. 
be ‘appy.”’ 

Polly wore the conventional nurse’s 
uniform, a long cape-like garment to the 
hem of her skirt effectually concealed her 
figure, a bonnet with a floating veil 
covered her hair. 


was too 


white 


eyes 


And I ’ope you’ll 
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tis lucky I had to face your huncle comin’ 
for your back ’ll be to ’im goin’ down.” 
In another moment she was out of the 


back door. Passing through the garden, 
she turned into a hawthorne lane where 
she was screened from sight of the house. 
It was here that she walked almost into 
the arms of an impatient voung man who 
seemed to be doing patrol duty. 

“Pardon me—why, it’s you!” 

Then his arms went around her of their 
own accord, and oblivious to the fact that 
two men were clipping the hedge, he gaily 
sung the line from their childhood’s game: 

‘Salute your bride and kiss her sweet!” 
and acted upon the suggestion. 

Madge thought of the marriages of her 
friends, the line of carriages, the curious 
crowds, the reporters, the gorgeous gowns, 
the detective-guarded gifts, the florist’s 
achievements in the church. She loved 
it better as it was:—the pearly sky over 
head, the sweet odors of the pink flowers, 
the clasp of Garratt’s hand, alone with 
the man she loved in the blessed out 
of-doors. 

They had to pass the *‘ Golden Unicorn” 
on their way, and here Madge left Polly’s 
cape and bonnet to be returned to her, 
as well as to avoid rousing Mr. Ashurst’s 
suspicion by the masquerade. Joined by 
the Morleys, they hurried to the rectory. 
Madge had not even taken time to pin on 
a hat. 

“But you don’t need it,” declared Mrs. 
Morley. ‘For the rest of my life, pretty 
creature, I shall advise girls with chestnut 
hair and blue eves to be married in blue 
sprigged cotton gowns!” 

The rector was at the breakfast table 
when he received their impatient summons. 

“T left my scone unfinished for you 
strenuous young Americans,” he said 
indulgently. ‘‘ Well, we’ll go to the church.” 

“Can’t we be married in your study?” 
asked Garratt, fretting at a moment’s 
delay. 

“English marriages are always cele 
brated in a church except when illness 
or some extraordinary cause renders it 
impossible,” explained Mr. Ashurst, lead 
ing the way to the church. 

“Never mind, dear. It’s the last delav 
English law can make,” whispered Madge 
soothingly. ‘‘ Look at the white roses on 
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the altar, there must be a service today. 
How sweet that they should be there.” 

While the solemn words of the service 
proceeded, a less harmonious scene was 
being enacted. For Miller, going to 
his niece’s room to treat with her, had 
found it empty (the cowering maid being 
hidden under the bed, her heart in her 
throat, but her purse in her hand). There 
was no time to puzzle as to how Madge 
had outwitted him; immediate pursuit was 
in order. Panting, perspiring, he strode 
to the church door, and thundered on it 
just as the rector was declaring, “I pro- 
nounce you man and wife.” 

When he found the door was locked, 
a cold, queer smile distorted his lips. 
He called to the sexton and asked if the 
side door was locked, and received an 
affirmative. The man said it was bolted 
on the inside and always kept locked 
throughout the week. 

Uncle Jonathan waited quietly until 
Morley flung open the door and exulted: 

‘“Won’t you walk in and offer congratu 
lations?” 

Miller marched past him, the embodi- 
ment of righteous wrath. 

“T declare the doors of this church to 
have been locked during the ceremony, 
which is thereby rendered invalid.” he 
thundered. 

The rector started. 
must be some mistake.’ 

“T locked it,” stammered Morley miser- 
ably. ‘‘How can that matter?” 

‘The English law forbids that the doors 
of a church should be locked during the 
ceremony, as that renders null the chal- 
lenge: ‘If any man can show just cause 
why these two should not be lawfullv 
joined together, let him now speak.’” 

Garratt had gone white, but his eyes 
blazed ominously. 

“Madge is my wife, but if any obscure 
clause of law or custom has power to 
render it doubtful, we will go through 
the ceremony again, with the doors open.” 

“T am Miss Miller’s guardian, and | 
forbid this marriage.” 

The minister looked gravely from one 
to the other. Madge’s courage failed her. 

“Oh Hal, is n’t our marriage real? 
It could never mean so much again!” 
Her breath caught in a sob. 


“Locked? There 


, 
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Enter: 
side door! 

Simultaneously came the chorus: 

“Tt was n’t locked!” Hysterical scream 
from Mrs. Morley. 

“ By Jove, it wasn’t!” Volumes of relief 
from the guilty Morley. 

‘“‘Damn it, it was n’t locked!” The de- 
feated Uncle Jonathan. 

“My wife! My wife!” Mr Garratt to 
Mrs. Garratt. 

The delectable side door was a relic of 
the thirteenth century, of which the primi- 
tive fastening was a stout oak pole which 
fitted in an aperture in the lintel and thus 
barred the door. 

“T took down the pole this mornin’ 
when grandma was puttin’ flowers in the 
vases, and she told me to put it back in its 
place and I forgot, but I remembered 
and come back,” Tommy explained 
volubly and virtuously. 

But why should the young lady run to 
him and kiss him, and why should the tall 
man swing him on to his shoulder with in- 
coherent words of praise? He understood 
why the old man glowered—that was be- 
cause of the plums. 

‘Tommy, what do you want more than 
anything in the world?” 

Now Tommy was a Briton, and it has 
never been urged against them that they 
don’t know what they want. 

““A bicycle, a bull-pup, and a pony,” 
said Tommy, as promptly and positively 
as his nation demands indemnity and a 
coaling-station. 

“Done,” said Garratt. ‘“‘You’ll have 
them all before I leave England.” 

Madge turned to the baffled, angry 
old man with quick, pitying determina- 
tion, 

“Uncle Jonathan, I believe it has all 
been a practical joke,” she said brightly. 
“You realized that the course of true love 
was running too smoothly for Hal and me, 
so you put up this bluff of opposition. 
You knew we would appreciate each other 
more forever after, if we went through the 
difficulties of an English elopement. No, 
don’t answer now. We’ll laugh over it 
one of these days when you come to the 
States to pay us a visit.” 

And Uncle Jonathan wisely decided to 
let it go at that. 


Tommy Ashurst, through the 
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The Sweetening of Ezra Sankie’s Pot 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


Author of “ Th 
Cheyenne MacCallum, the “bad man” 
of Jackpine Creek, had invaded ’Teet 
Brule’s smoke-hung bar-room in quest of 
an old cigar box. He carried with him, in 
the crook of his great arm, a young pup 
that shivered and whimpered against his 
moose-hide jacket. When its whimpering, 
every now and then, would rise and break 
into an open and mournful cry of pain, 
Cheyenne would blaspheme solemnly and 
movingly, and reiterate still again just 
what he would give to get his hands on the 
unsanctified son of misery who would break 
a young dog’s leg that a-way. 

As Cheyenne was known to be the 
freest-handed blackleg west of the Dirt 
Hills his challenge was accepted in silence, 
and the quiet care and solicitude with 
which he improvised a pair of splints, and 
bound up the wounded fore-leg, was 
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watched with something that might be 
said to approach awe. 

““Who’d ever think,” said Black Sauriol, 
as the door closed once more on the giant 
in moose-hide and his whimpering charge, 
“o’ Cheyenne MacCallum a-goin’ round 
wet-nursin’a six-week-old she-mongrel that 
a-way!” 

Timber-Line Ike, drying his beaded 
mocassins in the box-stove glow, looked 
at Black Sauriol with heavy disdain. 

“What I allus told you short-horns,” he 
said, slowly, leaning back and linking his 
stubby red fingers over his gorilla-like 
chest. ‘‘There’s one fact I allus laid out, 
and I allow I allus will. And that fact is, 
there’s no good wastin’ time tryin’ to 
divide this here corral o’ humanity into 
the breed that’s good and the breed that’s 
bad. For somewhere you'll allus find 
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enough good in the meanest speerited cuss 
that ever stole a blanket from a sick squaw, 
or mebbe enough bad in the neatest- 
prayin’ sky-pilot that ever thought he was 
a-ropin’ down the flesh and the devil and 
Jackpine Creek altogether, to show you 
that you ’re calculatin’ on something that’s 
about as uncertain as a Chinook wind.” 

‘Which all is, mebbe, goin’ to give the 
Almighty an uncommon shock, when it 
comes to a show-down for the good points 
concealin’ themselves in a few citizens 
along this here crik-bed,” commented 
Black Sauriol, with placid disgust. 

Timber-Line Ike twiddled his short 
red thumbs, ruminatively. 

‘“‘Mebbe so; mebbe so!” he acquiesced, 
in his slow and deliberate wisdom. “But 
such bein’ the Almighty’s line o’ saufflin’, 
mebbe He’ll git as much good out o’ the 
black cards as the others, a-fore the end 
of the game. I’ve seen good men go bad, 
and now and agin I’ve seen bad men bein’ 
good. Which same reminds me some for- 
cible of a lesson what come home to me, 
‘bout the time I was cuttin’ my eye-teeth, 
same as you, Sauriol!” 

And this it was that prompted Timber- 
Line Ike to tell what he knew of Ezra 
Sankie and his pot. 


“These here proceedin’s took place 
some time after our old friend, Montana 
Bill, institooted them sun-parlors and mud- 


- baths o’ his up on Cone Peak—-Bill called 


it a sannytarium. And I allow, after hittin’ 
on them medicinal springs, and gittin’ that 
sunny little shelf 0’ rock six thousand feet 
up, for lungers, and ropin’ in a mild and 
trustin’ tenderfoot for the cost o’ puttin’ 
up that palatial health-joint, I allow that 
Bill ought to have lived a fat and easy 
goin’ life. But this sannytarium business is 
a heap more complicated than steer-herd- 
in’. Leastaways, Bill saw that, when he 
got that health-joint goin’ full swing and 
let his eye dwell on the specimens 0’ 
maverick that kept wandering up to take 
the cure. Bill tumbled to that fact, all 
right. 

“The first patient what wanders up 
into Bill’s seclooded little sun-parlors was 
a foot-hill card-sharp who’d got a bullet 
through his lung for playin’ a five-ace deck, 
across the Line. He was a quiet and feeble 
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enough cuss, payin’ handsome for all ex- 
tras, and puttin’ in his first three weeks 
alone playin’ ’Frisco solitaire with hisself. 

“Then along ambles the second patient, 
a yellow-faced granger with only one ear, 
who said he was lookin’ for solitood and 
rest. Which, I allow, was some true, seein’ 
he was wanted for shooting a Arizona 
sheriff, and had been chased up across the 
frontier twenty-two hundred miles, by his 
unforgettin? Uncle Sam. This second 
patient o’ Bill’s went by the name o’ Tune- 
Up Tidmarsh, and it weren’t so long be- 
fore him and Creepin’ Kolker, the first- 
comer, were puttin’ in twelve hours a day 
playin’ cut-throat poker. 

“That third patient o’ Montana Bill’s 
came along kind o’ unexpected and sud- 
den. He was a Eastern tenderfoot an- 
swerin’ to the name o’ Judge Wimble, and 
I allow he was the fattest thing our friend 
Bill ever squaw-cinched on to Cone Peak. 
He carried about three hundred o’ beef 
aparejoed inside his saddle-girths, and 
Bill’s side pardner headed him off from 
Banff with a mitful of Saskatoon talk 
about those Cone Peak mud baths. This 
here Judge Wimble, havin’ soaked in about 
forty years o’ extra high livin’, was carry- 
in’ round with him a genteel combination 
o’ king’s-evil and gout. And on off days, 
when his leg was bad, he could hand out 
about as high-spiced and well-browned a 
line o’ profanity as you ever tried to strike a 
match on! Not that this here old judge’s 
cussin’ was mean and vindictive—not for 
a minit. There was something round and 
mealy and ripe about that old man’s 
swearin.’ Cusses just seemed to fall out 0’ 
him, like big ripe apples out of a old apple 
tree. And seein’ he was weighted down 
with ready dust, payin’ his four bits twice 
a day for these here mud-baths o’ Bill’s, 
he was given all the rope he wanted, 
keepin’ Creepin’ Kolker and Tune-Up 
Tidmarsh some busy squarin’ up their 
three-handed cut-throat account every 
night, with Bill sittin’ up meek and patient 
to put out the lights. 

“But that Cone Peak poker outfit never 
got into fair and open sailin’ until Bill’s 
next patient ambles along, in the shape of 
a Southern sport by the name o’ Captain 
Jade. This here Captain Jade had seen 
about as much high-livin’ as old Judge 
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Wimble, I allow, but it took the captain 
different. With him it was a high-grade 
lode o’ rheumatism, with out-croppin’s 0’ 
treemers. He’d been shootin’ mountain 
sheep back in the hills, and landed on 
Bill’s health-joint with an extra equipment 
o’ lumbago, through sleepin’ in jackpine 
wind-breaks without lickerin’ up sufficient. 
He was lean and wiry and fine-wrinkled 
about the corners o’ the eyes and mouth, 
and as bald as a hard-head. When he told 
a yarn he allus laid back and cackled like 
a hen who’d just dropped a egg. But when 
it came to a show-down in the line o’ 
cussin’ he ran this here Judge Wimble a 
uncommon close second. Only the cap- 
tain’s cussin’ was diff’rent: sour and sharp 
and cuttin’ as alkali topped off with a 
flavorin’ o’ blue-stone. 

“But Montana Bill wasn’t doin’ any 
kickin’ those days. He just laid low and 
watched his wad gettin’ fatter and fatter, 
givin’ the best corner o’ his sun-parlor 
over to these here unregenerate old 
growlers, a-watchin’ the four of ’em make 
for that poker table first thing every morn- 
in’, and waitin’ for the last hand to be 
dealt round at night, before puttin’ out 
the lights. When they cussed over the 
grub, Bill swallowed it meek. When they 
smoked in bed and burnt holes in the 
sheets, Bill let it pass. When the old judge, 
bein’ uncommon heavy, broke another 
chair, Bill just chalked it down agin his 
account and said nothin’. Bill was mighty 
glad these here four patients 0’ his were 
provin’ so congenial, and gittin’? so much 
fun out o’ their poker, seein’ there was 
nothin’ to do at Cone Peak but sit and 
look at seven miles 0’ rock and jackpine, 
or walk round and bet on the weather. 

‘Then Bill’s side-pardner sent in word 
that he was forwardin’ another patient, a 
genooine lunger, payin’ spot cash for five 
weeks’ treatment. But if Bill ’d been told 
they were sendin’ a woman up to Cone 
Peak for five weeks he would n’t have 
worried more ’n he did about the comin’ 
o’ that fifth patient o’ his. 

“For this here newcomer, Bill finds, 
was nothin’ more nor less than first remove 
to a parson, bein’ a young professor 0’ 
homiletics out of a down-East gospel joint. 
And Bill saw, first throw o’ the rope, that 
his broken-down sky-pilot was a-goin’ to 
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be some uncongenial to that gang o’ sul- 
phur-eatin’ poker-players. But seein’ it 
was too late to renigg, Bill goes over to the 
card table, some solemn, and tips off his 
four patients as to what’s comin’. He like- 
wise lays out, some tearful and appealin’, 
how he’s hopin’ old friends aint a-goin’ to 
desert him in the hour o’ trial. 

‘Judge Wimble, bein’ asked by Tune- 
Up just what line o’ graft a doctor o’ homi- 
letics dealt in, explained, some learned, 
that this partic’lar science dealt with the 
fundamental principles o’ public dis- 
course and vocal rope-throwin’ in general. 

“*Which means,’ says Creepin’ Kolker 
wearily, ‘we ’re goin’ to be discoursed to 
continual!’ 

‘“**And which also means,’ says Tune- 
Up Tidmarsh, ‘that I ventilates with 
thirty-eight caliber orifices the cuss who 
opens fire on me about this here soul o’ 
mine!’ 

‘But when this here broken-down sky- 
pilot turns up at Cone Peak Bill lays off 
sittin’ up nights apprehendin’ that talk 
menace. For Bill and his four growlers 
sees, first cut o’ the cards, that for a man 
whose trade had been the scientific teachin’ 
of the art o’ public discourse this here 
Professor Ezra Sankie was about as quiet 
and silent and all-round retirin’ a cuss as 
ever wore shoe leather. There was six foot 
two o’ him, but he was rolled out so un- 
common thin that you could a-knotted him 
up into a hoss-hair cinch. He was kind 0’ 
pale and sallow and hungry-appearin’ in 
the face, mighty solemn and sad-lookin’, I 
allow. He had a queerish pale and plaint- 
ive eye, too, and a protroodin’ Adam’s- 
apple that worked up and down, some 
visible, when he was devourin’ his 
grub. Which same always gave the four 
growlers the jim-jams, every meal time. 
But he was about as all-round’ unoffendin’ 
a sky-pilot as ever put on a collar back- 
wards, and as that poker gang sized him 
up, in his long and shiny black coat, 
faded out inte a kind o’ gentle green, with 
the cloth gone off the buttons and the 
metal worn bright round the edges, why, 
I allow they were unanimous in decidin’ 
they ’d allow no special dust bein’ kicked 
up about their sportin’ proclivities. 

“Fact is, from the first day this here 
sky-pilot appears in Bill’s sun-parlor they 
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** These four Piutes is studyin’ how to sid 


starts bullyin’ him round, stickin’ out for 
their rights. 

“*This here crow-bait angel-buster,’ 
says Tune-Up, the first mornin’, as he 
shuffles the deck and deals round some 
ostentatious, ‘reminds me of a snake-fence 
decked with moss!’ 

““*Kind o’ reminds me of a lost hound, 
wanderin’ round that a-way!’ says Cap- 
tain Jade. 

“Reminds me of a codfish!’ says Judge 
Wimble, cussin’ round good and audible, 
just so ’s to establish a workin’ precedent. 

Then they goes on with their game, 
‘special noisy and pr’fane, slingin’ out 
their chips and rakin’ in their dough, with 
the sky-pilot a-settin’ in one corner o’ the 
sun-parlor as quiet and unoffendin’ as a 
lost cat, havin’ his spells o’ bad coughin’ 
now and then, and takin’ his temper’ture 
about every half hour. 
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e-flume that cataract o’ chillin’ solicitood’”’ 


ace 


Twas n’t until well on in the after- 
noon that the old judge did any verbal 
quirtin’ about this. But bein’ peevish 
through losin’ his pile to Tune-Up, on a 
jack-pot that was runnin’ greenbacks over 
the table-edges, he lets out some sudden. 

“*T wish you wouldn’t smoke that 
darned thermom’ter round here all day 
in my face!’ he yells out, with a bang on 
the table. 

“Which same makes the sky-pilot jump 
a good six inches up in the air. Then he 
flushes up, kind o’ red and hot, and apolo- 
gizes meek and gentle, layin’ out that he’d 
try not to offend ’em in the future. 

“Fact is, this here sky-pilot’s offendin’ 
took an altogether different and unlooked- 
for trail. Which same was due to his prayin’ 
aloud, when he turns in. And seein’ as 
Montana Bill had n’t expended any un- 
necessary labor and wealth in puttin’ up 
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that health-joint 0’ his, just kind o’ block 
in’ off the bedrooms with quarter-inch 
green pine, allowin’ plenty for ventilation, 
these here four old gamblers are some elec 
trified that night by hearin’ a long and elo- 
quent prayer goin’ up tothe Almighty for 
their unregenerate- souls. And mebbe it 
did n’t leave those sulphur-eatin’ side-win- 
ders kind o’ weak and gaspin’, lyin’ there 
hearin’ theirselves described to the Al- 
mighty so plain and explicit and unvar- 
nished. Which same brings ’em down to 
the next day’s game kind o’ quiet and 
constrained, not sayin’ anything about this 
here prayer they’d been overhearin,’ quite 
accidental. 

“But they ’d taken their stand, and 
they stuck to it. They allowed no inter- 
ferin’ with their gamin’, and they kept on 
tyin’ their all-round cussedness with a 
lariat o’ well-braided swearin’. Which 
same the sky-pilot, sittin’ meek and quiet 
in his corner, says nothin’ about. But that 
night he prays ag’in, long and earnest and 
eloquent, for them four poor mortals whose 
souls is blackened with sin. And them four 
mortals overhears the same, breathin’ 
hard, and writhin’ down under the blankets 
and feelin’ like a bunch o’ greasers with 
a neck-girth on. 

“And while sufferin’ that a-way, all the 
rest o’ the week, these here four old Piutes 
is studyin’ out, silent and secretive, just 
how to side-flume that cataract o’ chillin’ 
solicitood’. But they spot no trail a-leadin’ 
out o’ this blind cafion until about the 
fifth day. Then I allow the sky-pilot can’t 
stand the all-fired quiet and lonesomeness 
o’ that corner 0’ his no longer. So he takes 
a look at the game over his lean old shoul- 
der, waggin’ his head from side to side, 
and frownin’ his disapproval at what he 
sees is a sure enough past-time o’ Satan. 
Then Creepin’ Kolker opens up fora jack- 
pot, and the game gets some warm, and 
the dust piles up in the center, and the 
sky-pilot stops waggin’ his head, and 
watches, all eyes, wheelin’ his chair 
round so ’s to git a better view o’ pro- 
ceedin’s. And they hear him give a little 
gaspas Captain Jade rakes in the pile. And 
they can see him strugglin’ with hisself, 
and tryin’ to keep away, but he keeps 
workin’ up to em’, foot by foot, only fallin’ 
back, kind 0’ gun-shy, now and then, when 
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Tune-Up or Captain Jade or the old judge 
lets out a cuss or two. 

“Then he gets so he watches the game 
fair and open, and even allows there is 
something mysterious and fascinatin’ in 
seein’ the Goddess 0’ Chance handin’ out 
destiny that a-way. And he spends a hour 
or two lookin’ at the pictures on the face- 
cards; and just b’fore grub-time, seein’ 
him cuttin’ for an ace, absent-minded, 
Tune-Up Tidmarsh stops the game to go 
over and show him just how to lay out the 
cards for a quiet and gentle game 0’ ’Frisco 
solitaire. Which same, he says, aint in no 
way sinful, seein’ as a man can’t bet with 
hisself, and is a uncommon nice and 
soothin’ past time if you aint a-keyed up 
for high-priced trouble. And the sky-pilot 
plays a game with hisself, kind o’ fright- 
ened and solemn, and then gets on to the 
hang o’ shufflin’ and layin’ out the cards, 
so that Bill has to give him the grub-call 
for the third time b’fore he sees it’s fodder- 
hour. 

‘“‘But when he gets up in his own room 
that night his spirit kind o’ revolts, thinkin’ 
things over, and he sure has a bad hour 
of it. Which same the four old growlers 
overhear, while he gits down on his knees, 
and, some hot and fierce, implores the 
Lord to keep his feet in the paths o’ right- 
eousness, seein’ as He had set before him 
such examples o’ what a man might fall 
to, when once he was a-followin’ the wrong 
trail. And he prays for hisselfag’in, and for 
the four errin’ ones whose souls and lives 
were bein’ frittered away in the idle pur- 
soots 0’ card-playin’ and gamblin’, and 
he ends up by recitin’ to hisself a little 
pome about Vice bein’ a monster o’ such 
low-down Injun aspect that first round 
vou hates him, and then you kind o’ en- 
doores him, and then first thing you 
know you ’ve given him the squaw-hitch 
and are stickin’ to him like a flea toa 
Blackfoot Injun. 

“But as I laid out to you some time ago, 
this here mountain health-joint 0’ Mon- 
tana Bill’s was an uncommon quiet and 
lonesome locality. Bill had a doctor ride 
up from Red-Tail Crossin’ twice a week, 
to take temper’tures and stampede around 
about so much liquor-drinkin’ and cigar 
smokin’ among them one-lungers o’ his. 
Then once a month the mail ’d come 
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through, and kind o’ brngnten things up. 
But when the papers got so wore out you 
could n’t read ’em, you had your choice o’ 
doin’ two things, a-sittin’ and gazin’ at 
seven miles o’ rock and jackpine, or 
joinin’ in them idle pursoots o’ gamblin’ 
and card-playin’ ag’in which this here sky- 
pilot was prayin’ every night, so loud and 
vigorous. And while he was a-prayin’, 
them sun-baked old sinners said nothin’, 
but just listened and waited, for they 
could tell by the tenor o’ these here suppli- 
cations o’ his that he was sure weakenin’, 
day by day, and gittin’ a more and more 
consumin’ hunger to join in that all-fired 
divertin’ game o’ theirs. 

‘‘Which same he does, when Creepin’ 
Kolker finally lays the proposal out to 
him, the gang havin’ agreed the time was 
ripe for the enticin’ 0’ that sky-pilot. He 
starts in kind o’ nervous and bashful, but 
he sticks her out, acknowledgin’ it was 
sure wonderful how such a run o’ luck as 
he was havin’ seemed to contradict what 
he calls the law of averages—the same 
bein’ due, 0’ course, to Creepin’ Kolker 
and Tune-Up’s kind and generous throw- 
in’ o’ three aces and two kings into the 
sky-pilot’s hand every other deal o’ the 
cards. For they’d tamed her down toa one- 
bit ante, and explained to him the meanin’ 
of a straight, and a full house, and a bob- 
tail flush, and how to count out the cards, 
and hold ’em so the rest o’ the table 
could n’t see ’em too easy, and not beam 
like a risin’ sun every time he happened to 
hold three of a kind in his hand. 

“But when Bill waits to put out the 
lamps that night, w tistlin’ kind o’ soft and 
gentle to hisself a’ what he sees, the sky- 
pilot wakes up ar {ands hisself three dol- 
lars and ninety cents in the hole, for all 
them four old reprobates can do to pump 
royal flushes into his hand. Which loss 
puts the gang onto the whole lay-out, that 
night, while the sky-pilot is a-prayin’ to 
his Maker for strength, and rehearsin’ his 
wickedness and his woes, as open as if 
he was singin’ down some blind-cafion in 
the Barren Grounds. For this here angel- 
buster, as I said b’fore, was mendin’-up in 
the mountains out there on a four-hundred 
dollar grant from his little gospel-joint 
down East, and lays out he aint a-goin’ to 
do any gamblin’ with this college money, 
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seein’ he had n’t even enough of his own 
left for a sleeper goin’ home. 

“And when the mail came through, 
next day, things looked even worse than 
ever for this here sky-pilot, for he goes to 
Bill kind o’ white and treemerin’, and says 
as how the home folks can’t send him out 
the second remittance, and that he’ll have 
to go down to Red-Tail Crossin’ with the 
mail-carrier and start East that night. He 
don’t indulge in no open bleatin’, but Bill, 
a-standin’ back and eyein’ him as he goes 
out to take his mornin’ breathin’-exer- 
cises, can see he’s sure broken up about 
goin’ back East without gittin’ his cure. 

“Which same he lays out to the poker- 
gang in the sun-parlor, while the old judge 
is blasphemin’ his bad leg and Captain 
Jade is profanin’ over his mornin’ pint 0’ 
liquid misery from Bill’s sulphur-springs. 

‘And the Doc was tellin’ me he’d be as 
sound as a dollar ag’in, with another two 
months o’ this altitood’, and good-livin’, 
says Bill, quite impartial. So they talks it 
over, man to man, and when the sky-pilot 
comes down, kind o’ solemn and white 
round the gills, they all shakes hands with 
him, and lays out as they ’re mighty sorry 
to lose him. Which same touches him some 
keen, and leaves him kind o’ blinkin’ his 
pale blue eyes, so’s not to show no un 
manly tears. Then the old judge up and 
says as they ought to have one hand round, 
just for the sake o’ old times, and the sky- 
pilot shakes his head and says ‘No,’ and 
Captain Jade suggests just one little jack- 
pot for the fun o’ the thing. But still the 
sky-pilot hangs back, and then Tune-Up 
rubs him down a bit, and then Creepin’ 
Kolker wheedles and lures him on a little 
more, and the final outcome is that Bill 
lends the angel-buster a ten-dollar bill, and 
he’s sittin’ at the table with the other four 
card-sharps, havin’ what he sure allows is 
his last game o’ poker on this terrestial 
globe. Which same it was. 

“‘Creepin’ Kolker is dealin’, and when 
the sky-pilot gits his chips, they all antes 
quiet and solemn. 

“*Can’t you open?’ inquires Creepin’ 
Kolker. 

“*Tcan!’says the Sky-pilot, beamin’ and 
blinkin’ over his cards. 

‘But the others keep uncommon quiet 
and solemn. 











‘ “How many?’ says Creepin’ Kolker 

“Two cards,’ says the sky-pilot. 

“And he takes up the cards, and turns 
’em over, and rubs his chin, and grins out- 
right. 

‘But they all stay in, none the less, and 
at a kick under the table from Creepin’ 
Kolker they all start waggin’ and smilin’ 
over their hands, all but Tune-Up. 

‘*T quit!’ he says, throwin’ down his 
hand. 

‘‘And he moves round to the sky-pilot, 
and looks at his hand over his shoulder, 
and gives a soft whistle, quite unprofes- 
sional-like, and whispers into the sky- 
pilot’s ear off-hand, that he can draw on 
him as high as two hundred. 

“The old judge leans back and laughs 
and raises him ten, which leaves the sky- 
pilot lookin’ kind o’ worried for a minit or 
two. Then Captain Jade raises ’em an- 
other ten, and Creepin’ Kolker goes ’em 
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ten better, and Tune-Up has to whisper 
for the sky-pilot to raise ’em all ag’in. 
Which same he does, while the old judge 
shoves his pile to the center, free and con- 
fident, sayin’ he aint a quitter, with a hand 
like his. And Captain Jade does the same, 
chucklin’ down in his lean old throat and 
makin’ believe he’d a hand to sweep the 
board. Then Creepin’ Kolker does the 
same, firm and belligerent. 

“And the sky-pilot raises ’em agin. And 
they keep a-sweetenin’ that pot until the 
sky-pilot’s eyes begin to bulge ard his 
hands is tremblin’ and Tune-Up remarks 
some casual that mebbe it ’d better be a 
show-down, now, seein’ as his pile was all 
up in the center. 

“ “What y’ got?’ demands the old judge 
as he plumps down his pair o’ two spots 
on the board. 

““Why, I beat you!’ hollers Captain 
Jade. ‘I beat you, with two threes!’ 
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‘If you ’re repudiatin’ the Lord for sendin’ you a full house, | aint 


respect for you”’ 








got much 
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“Then Creepin’ Kolker laughs kind 0’ 
free and easy, and pounds the table. ‘I 
guess this here pile comes into my wickey- 
up,’ he says, ‘for I does you easy, with two 
sevens!’ 

“They all turns to the sky-pilot, who 
was a-grinnin’ from ear to ear, as innocent 
and unknowin’ and unobservin’ as a year- 
lin’ lamb. 

“ Well,’ they hollers, hot and impatient, 
‘what y’ got?’ 

“The sky-pilot puts down his hand, one 
by one. Then he sits back and rubs his 
Adam’s-apple, kind o’ nervous, and beams 
round at ’em kind o’ silly, and rubs his 
Adam’s-apple ag’in. 

“Why, you’ve got four aces!’ says 
Creepin’ Kolker, lookin’ up surprised, so 
bland and innercent that the sky-pilot 
chuckles out loud. 

‘“* “What!” gasps the old judge, blinkin’ 
down at ’em. ‘Well, I’ll be demmed,’ says 
he, ‘if he aint!’ 

“ ‘Why, he takes the pile, then!’ says 
Captain Jade, kind o’ weak and disgusted 
lookin’. 

“ *And I felt so sure o’ this here pot!’ 
says Creepin’ Kolker, uncommon sad and 
dejected, watchin’ Tune-Up countin’ and 
sortin’ up the money for the sky-pilot. 

“But as they tucks it down in the 
pockets o’ his faded old green vest with 
the shiny buttons, the sky-pilot stands 
back and makes ’em a little speech, kind 
o’ falterin’ and half-hearted, about not 
bein’ able to take that money. And he lays 
that pile out on the table ag’in, slow and 
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sorrowful, and the four old growlers is 
plum sloughed down, until Bill steps up 
and says he’ll appropriate the wad, if all’s 
willin’ for three months o’ good Cone Peak 
board and keep at reg’ler rates. 

“ *Only,’ says Bill, as he picks out a 
fifty what he finds is left over and hands 
it back to the sky-pilot, ‘you’ve got to 
gi’ me your solemn word that you keeps 
out o’ the game as long as you stays in this 
health-joint o’ mine!’ 

“And the sky-pilot promises, some fer- 
vent, and begins thankin’ ’em for nothin’ 
at all, and is a-goin’ to cry, apparent, when 
the old judge shuts him off, some sharp. 

“*Look a-here, my young friend,’ he 
says, a-poundin’ the table, ‘it aint you 
that’s winnin’ this money; it aint you or 
all your studyin’ what roped in that pile! 
It was just the cards! It were these here 
four aces a-comin’ into your hand won the 
trick. And if you ’re repudiatin’ the Lord 
for sendin’ you a full house that a-way, 
why, I aint got much respect for you or 
your gratitood’!’ 

“And he pounds the table ag’in, and the 
sky-pilot allows, kind o’ dazed, that mebbe 
he may be right. 

“ “Of course it were the cards!’ says 
Creepin’ Kolker, without a blink. 

“Which same is sure bad poker, and 
aint mebbe good morality. But as I laid 
out to you short-horns at the first, there’s 
nothin’ gained tryin’ to divide this here 
corral of mixed humanity into the breed 
that’s all good, on the one side, and the 
breed that’s all bad, on t’other!” 


Lower Seven 


BY OCTAVE THANET 


Autnor of 


I found the car resplendent with new 
varnish and new plush; yet it had a look of 
antiquity to me in the contracted toilet 
room and the marquetry pattern on the 
black walnut. However, an old car rides 
more smoothly, and I was well enough 
satisfied to get the whole of Section No. 
8; and better pleased when the genial, 
nalf shut eyes of my old friend Raines 
peered at me under the visor of the con- 


The Heart of Toil,” 


The Man of the Hour,’’ etc 


ductor’s cap. Simon Raines is one of 
the best men on the road; straight as his 
soldierly spine and sharp as his eyes; but 
with a hankering for a joke strong on him 
and a soft spot in his heart for all traveling 
country folk and defenseless creatures. He 
came from a plantation down south, I’ve 
heard, and has never lost his love of a big 
field with the plows on it or the smell of 
red clover. 
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‘Why, you don’t know what | went through for that money” 


Raines greeted me cordially and seemed 
more than usually glad to see me. Never- 
theless, I had no sooner got him into the 
seat beside me, after he had gone through 
his train, than I perceived a queer cloud 
over him. It was so marked, in fact, that I 
asked him, was he well? 

“Vou have n’t caught a chill in Nebras- 
ka?” I joked. 

‘“‘Not the kind you mean,” he answered 
without a smile. 

“Don’t you ever have some incident 
that was unpleasant—hurt you, I'll say, 
even if it wasn’t exactly your affair— 
don’t you have it, after it’s about forgotten, 
brought up raw, sometimes, by some little 
thing?” 

‘Of course,” said I. I saw it would ease 
him to talk. “‘ Has that happened to you?” 

“Tt’s this car.” He scowled at the vista 
of polished walnut reflected in the window 
glass, for it was night and the gas globes 
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within and the dusk without made the 
windows all dim mirrors which gro- 
tesquely changed the familiar shapes into 
semblance of pillars and corridors and 
fairy like, wavering landscapes. “It’s this 
car. Did you ever ride in it before?” 

“‘T don’t remember seeing it, or its name; 
but I can see it has been done over.” 

““Yes—put into brown and new blue 
curtains and gas put in. It’s the same old 
‘Coronna,’ though they ’ve painted the 
name out and it’s the ‘ Alexandria,’ now— 
it’s the ‘Coronna,’ all right; and that,” 
with a jerk of his thumb which had no 
accompaniment of his eyes, ‘‘that’s No. 7, 
just the same!” 

“What was there about the ‘Coronna?’” 

“Hold-up. Well, she was always un- 
lucky, you may say; in two smash ups and 
once took fire, but nobody was killed. In 
the hold-up it was different. It was n’t on 
this road. It happened three years ago on 
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the Blue Mountain, where they have hold- 
ups as regular as their quinine, abqut.” 

“T didn’t know you ever ran on the 
Blue Mountain.” 

‘“‘Never did but once—that one winter 
I had the grippe and a cold that I 
could no more shake off than my skin; and 
I exchanged on to the Blue Mountain for 
the winter. That’s how I was on the ‘ Coron- 
na’ when it happened. 

“There were three of the robbers. The 
head man was a middle sized fellow; as 
they were all masked, all three of them, I 
could n’t see his face. But he stooped a 
little, and he had big, freckled hands, with 
the little finger gone at the first joint on one 
of them. 

“They came into the car, about—well, 
about an hour later ’n now; pretty much 
every body was in the berths. And the 
porter and me, we were sitting down toting 
up things, when there was a bump and the 
train stopped. I knew it was no proper 
stop. There was n’t as much as a lumber 
mill by the track; nothing but swamp and 
gum trees and pools of water that caught 
our lamps. Somebody else besides us, 
looked out. It was the man in Lower Seven. 

‘Say, don’t you sometimes meet a fellow 
that you know is all right and you like him 
and you ’re sorry for him at the same time. 
This man—he wasn’t hardly more ’n a 
boy—a little, undersized, smiling, fellow, 
always helping the old women and laugh- 
ing at the kids—he had just come back 
from the Klondike where he had made his 
pile after getting his feet frozen, and being 
robbed, and nearly murdered, and losing 
his gold dust. But he would n’t give in. 
He made as much more and was heading 
back down to Southern Arkansas, where 
his mother and sisters were starving alorg 
on the old place. He was going to lift the 
mortgage and make them all comfortable. 
He had sent them money right along; but 
they never suspected how much he was 
taking tothem. He’d got it in his belt. 

“In spite of all that fellow’d been 
through trusting folks—I told you he’d 
been robbed once: robbed by a skunk he’d 
nursed through a fever, too—he was so 
trusting he made you feel like a world- 
weary sinner. He showed me his belt. 

“T said to him: ‘If I was you, I would n’t 
let on I’d been lucky in the Klondike; 


there are more honest men than knaves in 
the world, but that don’t imply there aint 
knaves aplenty. Be a little down on your 
luck; or, at least say you sent the money 
home by draft. As you ought to!’ says I. 

“ *That’s right,’ says he. ‘I wish I had.’ 
And in a minute: ‘It would kill me to have 
anything happen to that money!’ says he, 
and his eyes looked wild. ‘It aint myself, 
you understand, it’s the women folks; they 
know I’m coming back to lift the mortgage ; 
and I hope to God they made themselves 
comfortable on the money I sent ’em, and 
did n’t hoard it up.’ 

“Then he told me all about them. 
Mighty nice folks. Old lady and her daugh- 
ter who had n’t married but stuck right to 
her mother and helped. 

“T says, ‘I’d stow that money away and 
never open my head about it.’ 

“* *T got it in my belt,’ says he. ‘I guess 
that’s a good place—’ 

“To find,’ says I. ‘Everybody on earth 
knows about belts. Chuck it down your 
stocking leg—or did you keep it in the 
most inconvenient form you could, and is 
it gold dust?’ 

“He said there was a little gold but the 
most was good big hundred dollar bills; 
and he says: 

“‘*Tf any mean cuss was to rob me of 
those bills,’ says he, catching his breath; ‘I 
reckon I’d rise out of my grave to grab 
them back. Why, you don’t know what I 
went through for that money; and that 
aint it: it’s what the folks would go through 
without it. But I'll be careful, all right.’ 

“Then, he sorter cooled down and 
pretty soon he went across to his berth. 
Well, he was just sitting on the edge—I 
could sec the shape of him under the cur- 
tain—and he was doing something to his 
stockings and shoes when—it happened. 
We stopped. Next thing, I heard somebody 
sing out, ‘Hands up!’” 

“Tt was the robbers?” 

“That’s right. Guy with the freckled 
hands ahead. He held us up while the 
other two went through us. He went 
straight to No. 7 and yanked back the cur- 
tains. I did n’t see just what he saw, for my 
back was turned and I was busy keeping 
my hands up straight for a good example, 
but I heard him swear and call out. 

“Hands up, Klondike, I want that belt.’ 
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"| want that belt” 


“Then—I don’t know what the poor 
fellow did. Maybe reached round for his 
gun; the man in Eight said he did. But I 
heard him say: 

“ “Gentlemen, won’t you let me keep that 
money. I’ve starved and froze and nearly 
died for it, and it’s not for myself—it’s for 
my mother and sister—’ His voice was 
shaking. 

“* Baby!’ snarls the man; ‘take your dose 
like a sport; hands up!’ 

“Then—I guess the poor fellow did 
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reach back for the pistol; for I heard the 
shot, and he pitched forward into the aisle. 

“ ‘Next!’ says the robber. 

“Did n’t faze him a bit. I picked the 
poor fellow up. He only opened his eyes 
once; they looked into mine and he moved 
his lips. Then he sighed and his head fell 
back. 

“Before he was rightly dead they’d got 
the belt off him. I don’t think the man that 
pulled it off had much stomach for the job; 
but the fellow with the freckled hands 
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ordered him round like a nigger. Me, too. 

‘“* “Vou get them them paws of yours up!’ 
says he. 

‘He’d his nerve with him all right. I 
admit I was unobtrusively mousing round 
for the poor fellow’s gun. 

‘So they got the belt. I don’t know how 
much they got in it; I found a few hundred 
right on the mattress, that night. I’ve a 
notion he was just making a transfer ac 
cording to my advice when the hold-up 
come off. 

“But that’s why I don’t like the * Cor- 
onna.’” 

He broke off short with a warning glance 
at me, and turned on the porter who was 
curled up on the seat behind, apparently 
fast asleep. The negro did n’t move. 

“Has that porter been there all the 
while?” he said in a very low voice. 

‘Not all the time,” said I, the same sus- 
picion waking in my mind that I know was 
wrinkling his forehead. “I don’t just re- 
member when he came but he was asleep, 
I guess, all the time; besides, he can’t 
hear.” 

“Depends on his ears,’ muttered 
Raines. He added in a second, ‘“‘ Colored 
people are darned superstitious!” 

The porter, however, yawned and woke 
up in a natural way and went about his 
berths. Raines, not addressing him, left me 
free to question a little more. 

‘Did the bandits go through the car?” 

“You bet they did, and mighty quickly; 
but they did n’t do much searching. It was 
a deadly scared lot of folks, however, hand- 
ing out their truck before the robbers could 
ask for it.” 

“Did they get off?” 

“Clean.” 

“Ever capture any—did n’t I hear about 
them running down one of the robbers?” 

“Yes, but it wasn’t the king-pin. The 
man with the freckled hands got off and 
never was heard of again—until another 
train was robbed!” 

““Who was he?” 

Raines gave me a name famous of its 
kind. 

“Wasn’t there a big reward out for 
him?” 

Raines said there was and he had kept 
his eye out for him. He swore, if he caught 
him he’d send every cent of his share down 


to that poor old woman waiting on the 
plantation. He’d sent her the money he 
found in the berth—the company let him, 
all right. She wrote him a letter, and so did 
the sister. He often wondered how they 
were getting along, but of late years he 
had n’t thought about them, Forgot some- 
how, and here it all came back, the minute 
he found what the new car on his train was. 

“How did the car get up here?” 

“Oh, well, usually the old cars just 
naturally drifted down South, and as this 
was a branch line, mostly for locals, they 
worked the old mischief-maker down 
here.” 

He wished they had n’t. But why? He 
did n’t know why; just made him notional. 
Was he afraid of a robbery? He laughed in 
derision ; there had n’t been a robbery ever 
on that peaceful, thickly settled line. Or a 
wreck? No—double track all the way and 
a lucky engine on—of course not. But he 
confessed he felt upset. 

“T oughit to have kept track of that poor 
old lady better,” he said, ‘‘Oh, well, this 
chin with you has made me feel chipperer. 
We’ll be stopping. I must see if I can’t 
pick up a passenger or two.” 

I was n’t sleepy, so I told the porter to 
make up my berth while I smoked a cigar. 
There were only two men in the smoking 
room, neither of them interesting enough 
to talk to. I was rather glad when they left 
me to myself. And more glad, a few min- 
utes later, to see Raines’ cap in the door- 
way. 

Seeing me alone, he came in. He looked 
a little perturbed still. My Garcia did n’t 
tempt him; he knew they were good, but he 
didn’t care for a smoke. Instead, he 
frowned and bit his mustache and directly 
remarked: 

“‘T believe that nigger heard us.” 

“Why?” 

“‘He’s scared stiff. Just now, he was in- 
sisting that there was somebody in lower 
Seven.” 

“Well, didn’t he know? Could n’t he 
look?” 

“He did look! That’s it! He was going 
to give the berth to a man who just got on. 
He says he had felt ‘all-overish’ while he 
was making up the berth. But he had made 
it up. Later he went back to get the ticket 
and the curtains were shut and buttoned 
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inside, he declares—and held! He sung out 
he wanted the ticket; and, that blessed 
minute he saw the owner of No. 7 strolling 
down the aisle. So he got the ticket from 
him.” 

‘Was the curtain buttoned?” 

‘He did n’t look—” 

“Why?” 
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**He’s dead,” 


“‘Because he’s a negro, I suppose. I went 
back, after I’d joshed him about the drink 
regulation of this road; and there was No. 
7 sitting in his berth, and he hailed me. 

“<*T want another berth, if you have it,’ 
says he. 

‘‘‘What’s the matter with this?’ I says. 

“He laughed; he’s a man I know well. 

‘‘ ‘Nothing in the world,’ says he, ‘except 
that—well, you’ll think it funny, but I feel 
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crowded—as if there were someone else in 
the berth. I guess it’s the pillows falling on 
me ; and these old blankets of yours are so 
blamed heavy.’ 

“*That is funny,’ says I. But I told him 
we had other berths; he could change if he 
liked. But say—it was funny, was n’t it?” 

“You didn’t ask about the curtains 


he said solemnly 


being buttoned, or if he buttoned them?” 

“No, I aint making any talk. I got him 
another berth. But suppose you come on 
over with me and—well, see if those cur- 
tains are buttoned, now.” 

“They ought to be, if Klondike is in the 
berth,”’ I joked. 

I was n’t going to be impressed. Raines 
looked so portentiously somber it was 
almost funny. 
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Not a word did he answer; he stalked 
ahead and went back to the “Coronna”’ 
and No. 7. A more peaceful appearing car 
one could not imagine. The curtains were 
down at every section save one where the 
porter dozed, and the gas was turned low. 
Yet, account for it as you will, I, an un- 
imaginative buyer for a dry goods house, 
felt an eerie craw] down my spine, which I 
had never experienced since I grew up. I 
had a queer sense of being a boy again and 
speeding by starlight across a certain 
marshy meadow, which we called haunted, 
my quaking legs nearly collapsing at a 
hoot owl’s « ry. 

‘“Here’s Seven.”’ said Raines. ‘ Want to 
see if the curtains are buttoned?” 

“T did n’t want to see; but I shrugged 
my shoulders and rather gingerly pulled 
at the blue plush. It held. I laughed, to 
show Raines my coolness, and stuck my 
fingers inside the flap—I recognized my 
sensation as an exact copy of that which I 
had felt in early childhood when I put my 
fingers—on a dare—into our biting par- 
rot’s cage. 

The flap was buttoned—butt ned from 
top to bottom, for I slid my hand over every 
strap. 

I withdrew my hand and turned to 
Raines. And I saw I need not report. 

“Perhaps the porter buttoned it,” said 
I, casually. 

“T sha’n’t ask him,” said Raines. 

He walked over to No. 10, which was the 
open section, and instantly the porter’s 
shape uncoiled itself and he stood blinking 
at us. 

“Billy,” said Raines, “just make up 
this section if anyone needs it.” 

“Ves, sah, I will, Mist’ Raines,” said 
Billy. 

‘Did you button the curtains over there, 
after Mr. Greenway—” 

“T did not, Mist’ Raines 

Billy did n’t have breath to complete the 
sentence. His eyes were bulging. 

“Never mind. Keep your tongue be- 
tween your teeth, Billy,” said Raines, to 
which Billy assented. But as he sidled past 
No. 7 I noticed that he bore to the other 
side, nor touched those closed curtains 
by so much as his jacket hem. 

Raines and I sat moodily silent. 
“T don’t know no more ’n you what. it 
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means,” he said at last, ‘but I’d bet a 
whole lot it means something; and I’ve 
a sort o’ feeling I want to stand by to help 
Klondike if I can. If he wants to ride in 
No. 7—and that’s why they’ve changed 
the name and painted over and all—why 
he shall! Billy was telling me he’d heard a 
yarn about some car where nobody could 
sleep in a certain berth bécause a dead 
man would keep it. Billy’s pretty nervous.” 

I had n’t anything except the ordinary 
skeptical platitudes to offer; these I pulled 
out of my memory, but they stumbled as 
they came. 

In a little while we were staring out of 
the window at the dark ghost of a land- 
scape which showed through the mirror 
colonnades; and I, for one, was turning 
over those unsolvable puzzles that usually 
one avoids like a bog. Did they come back; 
could they? And why were violence and 
bitter anger more powerful than faithful 
love and grief? 

The train shook suddenly, as if in the 
grasp of some ugly thing. Raines jumped 
to his feet. I saw the bell rope overhead 
loop and straighten. Then the wheels 
stopped with a sickening purr. I peered 
out of the window. Nothing but a sweep of 
prairie and away to the right the lights of 
a village. 

“‘What’s happened?” I said—not loudly; 
I had been with railway men enough to 
have learned their ways. 

But Raines had his fist on the door knob. 
Before he could turn it, three men were in 
the car—three men in great-coats and 
shabby soft hats and black cambric masks. 
All three carried revolvers. I saw the 
leader’s distinctly, as he flourished it under 
the gas. It was a big, ugly looking weapon, 
but it wasn’t the pistol crumpled my 
nerves; it was the man’s hand—a slim, 
freckled hand with only a stump for little 
finger. 

“Hands up!” the man sang out. “ Here, 
you porter, turn up the lights—you!” 

Mechanically I lifted my hands, and so 
did every man of the crowd that had put a 
head out between the curtains. 

Billy turned up the gas jets until they 
flared, and Raines sternly cautioned him 
not to smash the globes. Raines, himself 
had not lifted his hands 
“Put your hands up!’ 


’ 


called the rob- 
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ber. ‘I’ve shot a man before now for not 

‘“T know you have,” said Raines, ‘in 
this very car, the ‘Coronna’—though they 
call her the ‘Alexandria’ now. He was in 
Lower Seven.” 

“Why, if you’re not the same bald- 
headed liar of a conductor,” jeered the 
man. “Hands up!” 

Raines lifted both hands and pointed at 
the straight curtains of No. 7. 

‘“‘He’s in there, now,” he said, with no 
emotion in his voice. ‘‘ He’s been there all 
the evening. Now I know why.” 

‘Fo’ de Lawd hit’s so!” groaned the 
porter. ‘He done button dem curt’ins, his- 
self. 

There was a movement among the rob- 
bers. It is just possible the negro’s evident 
terror touched some nerve of superstition 
in them. But the man with the freckled 
hands laughed harshly. 

“Look out, boys,” he called, “I'll inter 
view Mr. Ghost.” 

He Jaid his left hand on the curtain and 
gave a furious jerk. 

I am sure it was not my excited imagina- 
tion that made the folds flinch back, as if 
under a counter pull from behind. But 
they parted. There was the empty seat—to 
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me. The negro, however, shrieked and fell 
back, moaning: 

“I seen him, I seen him!” 

‘*Good God!” muttered Raines. 

The robber took one step forward. 

‘Damn you!” he screamed. ‘I aint 
fraid of you, you—” 

But even as he flung up his pistol, point- 
ing it at the empty berth, he reeled back- 
ward and doubled up on the floor. The 
negro screamed in an ecstacy of terror. 
Raines knelt down—he was the only abso- 
lutely cool man on the car—laid his hand 
on the man’s heart, then lifted the sagging 
head; it fell like a ball of wood as he took 
his hand away. 

“He’s dead,” he said solemnly to the 
other robbers, who were edging backwards 
to the door; and with a single glance at 
their comrade, they broke through the 
door, and rushed off into the night. 

Raines undid the dead man’s coat and 
fumbled a minute under his clothing. 
When his hand came out a worn and soiled 
belt, such as miners use, dangled from it. 

‘“‘Here’s your belt, Klondike,” he said, 
“T’ll see they get what’s left and the re- 
ward, too, if any of it comes to me. I’m 
glad you got your pistol out in time, this 
night!” 


The Last Sunset 


BY EDWIN A. START 


It was a chill gray day, with leaden 
skies and ice still lying hard and cold in 
the city streets. The cold was not that of 
a sharp but sunlit winter, such as bygone 
generations had known, but the terrible 
glooming chill of a world struggling against 
the want of that radiance that for millions 
of years had sustained its life. 

Hamilton, fur-wrapped and stamping 
his feet, entered his club and sought a 
quiet corner where an open fire blazed 
upon the hearth under a supply of artifi- 
cial oxygen. He took up the latest num- 
ber of the Twentieth Century Review and 
opened it at an article on ‘‘ The End of the 
World.” It was not an assertion of any 
new theory but the summing up, from a 
conscientious sense of a painful public 


duty, of conditions long understood and 
now approaching fulfilment: 


Eighty years ago an eminent American 
astronomer, realizing from the examination 
of carefully collected data that climatic con- 
ditions were changing throughout the world, 
advanced the hypothesis that chemical 
changes were taking place in the sun by 
which it was losing its heat os 5 te 
that time careful observations followed up 
continuously by astronomers, together with 
the rapid change in atmosphere and climate 
recorded by the meteorological bureaus, 
have confirmed what at first was merely an 
hypothesis. Professor Gammell’s epoch- 
making book, published ten years ago, 
brought speculation into harmony with 
fact and more recently Lemoine in France, 
Baur in Germany, Kinemoto in Japan, and 
Lassiter in our own country have, by coinci- 
dent and coéperative observations, proved 
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the rate of fall in the sun’s temperature and 
its rapid acceleration, so that now it is es- 
tablished that the final dissolution of the 
sun as an agent of light and heat will occur 
on the tenth of June in the present year. 
* = 4 * The eminent authorities 
already cited tell us that during the whole 
of the present century there has been a 
steady increase in the severity of weather 
conditions and the present generation well 
knows at what cost and by what elabor- 
ation of scientific agencies life is sustained 
and the activity of the race maintained. 
Indeed it would appear that the tremen- 
dous development of applied science which 
began in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the great accumulations of 
wealth which marked that and the succeed- 
ing half century were intended but as prep- 
parations for the herculean struggle of the 
human race against a fate that it could 
not control or prevent * * * * The 
loss of radiant energy has been gradual and 
some will remain until the last, when 
chemical and physical forces, long prepar- 
ing will produce an immediate result, and 
the sun’s active career in the universe will 
be brought to an abrupt close 

There was much more, but Hamilton 
dropped the magazine and settled back in 
his chair. Why should he read more of 
the story of the world’s tragedy that he al 
ready knew so well? He had read widely 
and intelligently in the literatures of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries; he had 
watched the transformation of the world 
from year to year and knew its every stage; 
and he had followed closely the course of 
the latest scientific thought upon the sub- 
jee t. 

The world knew itself very well in that 
year of the Christian era. The accumu 
lated knowledge of centuries of science had 
been focused rapidly on great problems 
during the last fifty years and many phys- 
ical, chemical and meteorological devel 
opments had proved or disproved old 
hypotheses and determined the elements 
of definite knowledge. Much that was 
hidden from the fathers had become the 
common knowledge of the sons. One 
ancient mystery still lay behind the veil, 
only guessed at dimly as in long ages past 

the mystery of the future that lies be- 
yond the mortal life men know. Science, 
pseudo-science, mysticism, all sought to 
penetrate the veil, but all fell back unsat- 
isfied as they had for ages. And now, how 
much men would give to know the secret, 
for this they did know, that their world 
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was doomed. The sun, giver of life; 
the sun, worshiped by millions in ages 
past; the sun that Akbar had chosen as 
the type of the omnipotent and eternal 
God, the universal father; the sun that 
had inspired poets, that had seemed to 
be permanent, that men had been unable 
to bear the temporary hiding of for many 
days—the sun was dying. 

Ever since the appearance of Professor 
Gammell’s notable work, ‘‘The Doom of 
the World,” there had been a general 
acceptance of its conclusions, the product 
of the severest scientific reasoning, based 
on well-established facts and formulae. 
Its startling predictions, bringing close 
home the fate which two other preceding 
generations had believed to be only a 
remote possibility for future ages, caused 
a temporary paralysis of activities, and 
then the buoyancy of humanity reasserted 
itself and sought in an intensifying of the 
game of life relief from the anticipation of 
evil. 

Even now the full consequences of this 
mighty change were imperfectly realized. 
What might follow the darkness, who could 
tell? It was possible, nay, was it not 
probable, that the change in the sun would 
be followed by its physical dissolution. Its 
particles might float out into the great seas 
of star dust. Then the force that con- 
trolled the earth in its orbit would be lost 
and the darkened planet would drift off, 
a hopeless derelict in the infinite reaches 
of space. 

And now the fatal day that was to be 
the beginning of the end had come, and 
by the accurate prevision of its men of 
science the world realized its significance. 
Monthly, weekly, and of late daily, dense 
masses of vapor had settled closer and 
closer about the earth. Day by day the 
expiring sun had thrown dimmer rays, 
rising like a weakling in the morning, 
sinking in the west like a tired man at 
night. 

Decade by decade the increasing sever- 
ity of the seasons had destroyed the weak 
and made life a strenuous battle for the 
strong, until there survived only a picked 
race mentally and physically. But as 
each age has its degenerates, so this had 
a large and growing class of those who 
had been able to maintain the struggle 
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up toa certain point, when they, too, had 
given way in mind or body, failing to find 
in the products of man’s science adequate 
substitutes for the vital principles of the 
universe. So they, in turn, became the 
wards and hangers-on of society. Now 
this remnant—the strong and brave, the 
weak and_ inefficient—was doomed to 
extinction. The earth would become a 
dead planet, for without the sun it must 
move through absolute darkness in abso- 
lute cold. 

Amid the many changes of the last fifty 
years had been the decline and extinction 
of greater industries, and the rise of new 
ones as science, taxed to its utmost, sought 


to meet the changing needs of men. Life 
had assumed a somber tone. In the face 
of annihilation men ceased to jest. But 


the mad race for wealth and power inaugu- 
rated so long became a consuming passion. 
Men who had hoped and dreamed of 
other things were swept along by the cur- 
rent. The changing physical conditions 
con pelled the maintenance of highly arti- 
ficial means of life, unless man was to 
relapse from achievement, give up his 
conquests, and revert to the condition of 
the Esquimaux. The rare natural life 
that had formerly spread over all the world 
outside of the Arctic regions survived 
only in spared and scanty remnants in one 
or two favored corners, and life in the 
country and out of doors that had delight- 
ed and maintained the sanity of preceding 
ages had passed into ancient history. 

Hamilton was one of the vigorous spirits 
who, while he swam with the current of his 
time, retained the normal aspirations of 
the better days of earth. With all the 
strength of his manhood he longed for 
the freer, more natural existence denied 
his world. He had sought power and 
won it, only to find it a shadow in the void. 
Wealth had come to him without bringing 
satisfaction. A man, capable of the ful- 
ness of life at forty years of age, he looked 
across empty and lonely years, asking the 
question that for ages had tormented men: 
“Is this the end? Then of what use is 
the struggle, the toil, the pain?” 

How acute this question became when 
the race faced early extinction, so far as 
this life is concerned. Yet the mind of 
this man, thoroughly trained though it was 
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in the logic of the ages, found no answer 
to his question, any more than had the 
myriads who had preceded him in the 
inquiry. But the human heart of him, 
in the flood tide of his manhood, strong 
and insistent, refused to recognize the 
sentence. He would have given all the 
prizes that he had won for a breath of the 
airs that still pulsed, fragrant with abound- 
ing life, through the literature of a hundred 
years ago, for the woods, the living things, 
the rich warm sunlight, flooding an earth 
that smiled in gladness. Now, when final 
darkness was so near, when it seemed that, 
do the best men might with the appliances 
that science had given, the time would 
only be counted by weeks when they must 
all lay down their burdens on the thresh- 
old of futurity, everything in the life 
about him seemed unreal. His keenly 
awakened sensibilities saw in the past, of 
which he had read and heard from the 
elders, the true reality; in the present, a 
phantom life, with no beginning and no 
end for all its effort; and in the future only 
an unanswered question. Against the 
maddening grip that the assurance of con- 
tinuous night and deadly cold took upon 
hope and effort, every instinct revolted. 

For some men the sources of life are 
physical. Give them good surroundings, 
homes, prosperity, and their lives are 
colored accordingly. Reverse the condi- 
tions and you change the man. It is just 
as it is with the plants. Some must have 
provided in the soil where they grow the 
elements that enable them to be strong and 
flourish. Without this they give way to 
noxious weeds. But there are some that 
reach out and gather in the sources of life 
from the generous air and ask few favors 
of fate. So some men draw from the 
spirit and for them there is no death nor 
any defeat. 

Robert Hamilton was one of these. He 
had faced many difficulties in his active 
life and had not flinched. Now he faced 
a crisis against which no effort of his could 
be of any avail, yet from the depths of his 
heart rang a cry that was not of defeat, nor 
grief, nor terror—a.demand, fierce in its 
intensity, for something more real than 
power, more permanent than wealth, 
stronger than death—hope and assurance 
of immortality. 
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Elsewhere on that fatal afternoon men 
gathered in groups, shunning solitude. 
Hamilton was one of the few who dared 
to meet himself face to face in this crucial 
hour. And in response to his need there 
was unveiled from somewhere in memory’s 
deep recesses a picture from his boyhood— 
a golden sunset on a summer sea. It 
seemed to him now, as he saw it against 
the background of the present, that the 
world was flooded with radiance and that 
in it was life, life, life. Instinctively he 
stretched out his arms as if reaching 
out to some means of salvation. He re- 
membered, however, that even then, 
thirty years ago, his grandfather had said 
that it was far different from the wonder- 
ful visions of his own youth, when rich 
color flooded the east at dawn and the 
west at evening fall. But the sunset was 
only a background, the light, the color, for 
Hamilton’s memory picture, for its central 
figure was a girl, his playmate with the 
deep blue eyes and wind-tossed hair. Why 
was it the girl who came to him now and 
not the woman who in all the years since 
then had been his friend, wise of counsel, 
considerate of his faults, never failing him 
in his joys or sorrows, his triumphs or ad- 
versities? Why, except to carry him back 
across the years, to teach him to read the 
meaning of his life. 

It was a natural consequence of the tense 
life of the time that marriage filled a less 
and less place in men’s lives as the years 
went on and they became more absorbed 
in the game. What use to make hopes 
when the end was so near? Love had 
become an old-world tale. In most men, 
the sentiments preserved in books from 
happier, more hopeful days called forth 
only an impersonal curiosity, but in Hamil- 
ton’s heart, as he followed through succes- 
sive pictures that passed before his vision 

the child, the girl, the woman, new life 
quickened the ashes of the dead years and 
blazed up into a passion that was like pain 
for something lost out of the past. But 
with this paix was exultation at the new 
realization of himself and his possibili 
ties. 

What would she say to him today, this 
woman, noblest of all he knew, who had 
retained through all the difficult years the 
sweetness of her thoughtless girlhood and 
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had added to it the diginity and strength 
of a regnant womanhood? 
In attempting to answer that question 


he accused himself of selfishness. How 
much had he thought of her, her desires, 
her hopes, in the years that he had gone to 
her with his ambitions and his problems? 
What had he given to her of the tender- 
ness, the thoughtfulness, the sympathy 
that women love? He had exacted so 
much from her unfailing friendship; had 
he ever given an adequate return? 

It was not Hamilton’s way to leave a 
doubt of himself to vex him. It must have 
immediate solution. This quality had 
made him in large measure the man he 
was. Now, in this hour of self-reveal- 
ment, thoughtless selfishness and ambition 
fell away. Artificial standards, methods 
and aims were laid aside like outworn 
garments. In his own sight he stood as 
simply as a man of the elder world in the 
face of the greal realities and heard within 
his heart the primal call of the man for his 
mate—that call stronger than death, as 
old as the race, potent alike for good and 
evil—and because in frank nakedness of 
soul he had called upon the spirit for the 
way of life he knew that the answer had 
been found and that hé need question no 
farther. 

At the flash of this revelation his heart, 
here in the face of a dying world, leaped 
like a boy’s when it gives glad welcome 
to the hopes and mysteries of life, when 
difficulty and danger are forgotten or 
unknown, and the measure of joy is hope. 
What the fulfilment would be he knew not; 
he only knew that they could pass into 
the shadows hand in hand, and that would 
be enough. 

Up in the house on the hill in the library 
where they had passed many hours he 
knew she would await him tonight. There 
together, man and woman, they would 
vatch this final sunset as the boy and girl 
had watched that earlier, brighter one so 
many years ago. 

He drew on his furs and passed down 
the steps into the street. Those who saw 
him wondered at the radiance of his face 
and the buoyant quickness of his step. 

‘“‘Robert Hamilton looks as if he had a 
corner in sunlight,” said one. 

“Faith, it’s but a little thing to corner 

















this day,’”’ was the grim and hopeless reply. 
In the great auditorium were gathering 
for a mad revel those who dared ‘not re- 


member and could not forget. Hamilton 
shrugged his shoulders in disgust as he 
passed. A little farther on he met a man 
about his own age but of thin and stooping 
figure. 

“You'll join us at the observatory, 
Hamilton?” he asked. “You know some- 
thing of these things and this is a great 
event in the history of science.” 

“After which there will be no history. 
No, Lassiter, I thank you for the invitation, 
but I have entered upon an investigation 
that seems to me of more importance at 
this time.” 

The eminent astronomer looked inquir- 
ingly over his glasses. ‘“‘You make me 
curious,” he said. “What subject can 
transcend this unparalleled event?” 

“Myself,” repiied Hamilton, smiling 
with courteous directness. 

He passed on his way while the man of 
science mused, ‘“‘ These men of power and 
material possessions are self-absorbed be- 
yond all belief. I really thought better of 
Hamilton.” 

So Professor Lassiter went to his profit- 
less observations, never dreaming that the 
other was the one who had stepped out of 
the narrow circle into the realm of a 
larger life. 

Again Hamilton paused to greet a friend 
whose manner of social greeting changed 
to intense seriousness as his eyes swept the 
cheerless street in the dim half light. 

‘How is it all to end?” he said. 

‘God knows,” replied Hamilton, “but 
this I know,” and he squared his shoulders 
instinctively,“‘ we can meet whatever comes 
in the old brave way of strong men, not like 
those cowards down yonder,” and he 
pointed to Auditorium Hall. “Or the 
members of the suicide clubs,” he added. 

“The suicide clubs seem to have a 
certain excuse for being now. They claim 
that they are simply bringing the organi- 
zation of society into harmony with natural 
forces.” 

Hamilton laughed. ‘* What is the use 
of hurrying nature’s interesting work? I 
shall wait and see it through to the end.” 
And he strode on while his friend won- 
dered at-his easy tone and untroubled look. 
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A sad faced man, smooth shaven, with 
clear-cut features, greeted Hamilton grave- 
ly a block farther on. 

“‘T have been seeking for something that 
I can say to my people. I should give 
them a message of faith but my own is 
sorely shaken.” 

“Has religion, too, failed?” said Hamil- 
ton. ‘‘Then are we indeed adrift on a 
chartless sea.” 

The minister bowed his head. ‘I think 
it is I who have failed,” he said. “I 
am unequal to the demands of God’s 
service.” 

Hamilton laid his hand kindly on the 
other’s shoulder. The light in his eye 
drew the minister’s gaze and held it. ‘We 
are two strong men,” he said. ‘We have 
no right to doubt or fear. Speak to your 
people tonight as you never spoke before 
of faith and hope and love and the life 
of the spirit. We are vital spirits, not 
mere material things. The history of 
sixty centuries of human civilization, of 
love and hope and effort, has not been 
wrought out for nothing.” 

“You give me new courage,” said the 
other. ‘You should have been the min- 
ister, not I.” 

“No, not at all,” and Hamilton made 
a deprecatory movement. “I have had 
my own battle; I have climbed out of the 
pit; and I know that we are all much in 
need of help. That is all.” 

And the minister in his turn followed 
Hamilton with his eyes, saying to himself, 
“Ah, Robert Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, 
would there were more men like you.” 


Just beyond the bustle and turmoil of 
the city, on a slope that looked out across 
the western sea, stood a house that re- 
tained in structure and surroundings, as 
much as was possible, the atmosphere of 
the earlier years of the century. On its 
western side, opening upon a terrace, was 
the library, with its book-lined walls, its 
fireplace, and a wide window looking out 
into the west. 

In the glow of the firelight a woman, 
who was good to look upon, sat thinking, 
and the reflections of her thoughts found 
expression from time to time upon her 
face. Because she was a woman her 
thoughts swept rapidly from the general 
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with which they began to the particular 
and the personal, and then to their im- 
mediate object. The sun, the earth, the 
day and its significance—and then all 
things were lost in the queston, would 
Robert come tonight? He had come so 
often when he needed her; would he come 
now? For at last, after years of unques- 
tioning friendship, the woman’s heart made 
its demand, insistent, hardly to be denied. 
If she must go out into the eternal dark- 
ness, she would not fear if she could go 
with her hand in his. And if he came— 
what then? He would come in the old 
friendly way—and she did not feel equal 
to that tonight. She wanted more, more 
—all the strength and tenderness of manly 
loving that had been the glory and pride 
of women in all the ages past. The pas- 
sionate heart that had been kept within 
its bounds these many years could be 
restrained no longer. She had waited so 
long, so long, and now her heart claimed 
him for the faith and trust and loyal sym 
pathy that had been given to him all these 
years, with no thought of any return. 

Ah, what had she given him, this man 
of men, this leader whose commands men 
were accustomed to obey, whose face and 
bearing women loved to look upon? 
What could she have done for him? asked 
self-depreciation. And even while doubt 
and fear pleaded the question her stronger, 
truer consciousness gave the answer. She 
knew that she had filled a place in his busy 
life that no other had filled or could fill. 
She knew that she had shared his trials 
and his triumphs, that when he had come 
to the rough places of his career he had 
looked to her for sympathy, for counsel, 
for strength. 

But did this kind of partnership ever 
permanently satisfy a woman who was true 
to the highest ideals of her womanhood? 

Her heart claimed him as its own. Why, 
it went back to their childhood. Once, 
she remembered, back down the long 
years, she sat with Robert on the rocks 
beside the sea at the close of a long sum- 
mer day, and the waves were tipped with 
rosy light as the sun went down in the 
What bright days those were! 





west. 


Since then life had brought many sorrows 
and there had been many times when it 
would have been little worth but for this 
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strong, loyal friend, whose manhood had 
fully kept the promise of his gallant free- 
hearted boyhood. What could they not do 
together, with all the world before them? 

A sudden shock at this thought drove 
her relentlessly out of dreamland. The 
world—what was the world now, and its 
inhabitants, ship-wrecked in space! 

But what need they fear, having each 
other? She could make him forget the 
hours, forget everything but her, and when 
the end came they could go out into the 
infinite spaces fearlessly, for where there 
is love there is life and hope. 

She had thought of sending for him to 
come tonight, but she wished him to come 
because he wished to, because he must. 
She knew how many calls there would be 
for him this night and if he came to her 
now she would know— 

She rose and paced back and forth 
through the long room, looking out of the 
window at the dreary landscape, where 
even now darkness was gathering, with the 
sun stil] two hours high. She put her 
hands before her face to shut out the pic- 
ture and turned away. Again her thoughts 
rested on what she had suddenly acknowl- 
edged to be life’s greatest fact. The 
hours she had spent with Hamilton in days 
gone by, his grave and gentle courtesy, in 
which mingled no suspicion of the lover 
why should she expect that because her 
woman’s heart had found itself, he would 
come to her in any other way than he had 
in the past years? And to this was always 
the one persistent reply of woman’s intui- 
tion, ‘‘He loves me. I know it, and he will 
know it.” 

Sitting once more before the fireplace, 
her head thrown back upon the cushions, 
her eyes closed, she dreamed the day 
dreams that have been woman’s for count- 
less years, untroubled now by any shadow 
of the future. 

There Hamilton found her, the firelight 
playing like a caress about her face. At 
the sight of her there rose within him a 
longing, deep and tender and passionate, 
with a kind of wonder at his own blindness 
these many years. All that was petty, all 
that was passing and non-essential, even 
the dying world itself slipped from his con- 
sciousness—and feeling thus and being a 
man he resolutely held himself in check, 
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speaking of the occurrences of the day in 
the simplest and most matter of fact way 
1e knew, fencing with himself for time 
igainst his hurrying, crowding thoughts, 
this new impatience that possessed him. 
He spoke of many things—of the events 
of the hour, of the gathering of the wise 
men at the observatory, of the general ces- 
sation of activities in the town, of the cour- 
age and fear exhibited by different men 
at the crisis, of the latest social happening, 
of his work, of a dozen little things—con- 
scious all the time that these things inter- 
ested neither her nor him at that moment; 
that it was very futile this playing with 
words, when there lay upon his lips the 
wonderful refrain of the ages-old poem of 
the race. 

He was conscious, too, of a certain ex- 
pectancy in her, of a new, indescribable, 
invisible something that drew him as the 
magnet draws the iron. She had been 
carrying on her part of the conversation 
with a woman’s easy composure, yet she 
was strangely restless, this calm, self-con- 
tained woman he had known so long and 
well. This was scarcely apparent in her 
outward manner, but he felt it by that 
subtle comprehension that comes between 
those who have been drawn close together 
in sympathy. At length his common- 
places refused to come and she would not 
help. Silence fell between them, and 
through its stillness they approached each 
other in spirit more than they could 
through words. He stood looking down 
at her as her hands slowly clasped and 
unclasped. She sat, her head bent a little 
forward, gazing into the fire. He noted, 
with new appreciation, the poise of her 
head, the rich masses of her hair. After a 
few minutes she slowly raised her head. 
Her face was a little pale but a flush like 
the rosy light of an old-fashioned dawn 
spread over it as she put out her hand to 
him and said simply: 

“T am glad you came tonight, Robert. 
I wondered if you would. I knew you 
would be so much in demand.” There 
was little in the mere words, but voice and 
look, as she spoke, quickened the man’s 
heart and seemed to open wide to him the 
gates of perfect peace. 

He held her hand in a strong and silent 
grasp, gazing down at the sweet face with 
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that wonderful look upon it that a woman 
wears but once in a lifetime, and then for 
the man she has chosen out of all the 
world. To their new consciousness words 
were little needed, for that moment was 
one of perfect mutual recognition that 
needed no ratification of speech. Finally 
he broke the silence, speaking low and 
evenly at first, as one who holds himself 
in close control: 

“T could not have gone elsewhere to- 
night. My life, my hope was here. I 
think it has been here all these years, but,”’ 
and his voice broke, ‘I never knew, dear 
heart, I never knew.” 

“T knew,” she smiled up at him, “long 
ago, but you were too much absorbed—” 

“Yes,” the man broke in impatiently, 
“T have been chasing the shadows when 
the substance of life lay close at hand.” 

Gently, tenderly, as if it were a conse- 
cration, he bent down and kissed her fore- 
head. As he straightened she rose swiftly 
and stood before him in all the splendor 
of her womanhood, a smile trembling 
softly on her lips, her eyes flashing straight 
into his own, and in them the light that 
was never on land or sea. He held her at 
arm’s length for a minute, then with a low 
exclamation, ““My God, how many lost 
years!” he drew her to him. 

Her face was raised to his, their lips 
met, and took long tribute for the wasted 
years. For these two there was no past 
of struggle or denial, no future of disaster 
or death. To them, as eternal night was 
closing upon the world it was as when 
primeval man and woman came together 
in the dawn of life and hope, when the 
morning stars sang together. 

“Do you remember,” he said a little 
later, ‘long years ago, when my grand- 
father was still alive and you and I, boy 
and girl, with him watched the sunset 
from the rocks looking out across the sea? 
It came back to me this afternoon, and 
then I came on down the long reaches of 
memory, realizing for the first time, be- 
cause for the first time I stopped to think, 
how much you have been to me all these 
years, and in that realization I found that 
I loved you more than fame or power or 
wealth or life, that with you alone I could 
face the terrors of the future, that in you 
alone I could find its hope. I learned then 
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that in such love lie the immortal years.” 

Her head upon his shoulder drew closer. 
‘Tam glad that you remembered that, too. 
We have unconsciously shared even our 
dreams today. Sometimes I think I 
have always loved you, but I awaited your 
sovereign pleasure, as a woman must.” 

So they talked together, as men and 
women have since human life began, with 
great silences between that had no need of 
words. As the hour of sunset approached, 
the chimes in the city rang out their 
requiem for the closing day, the passing 
light, the dying sun. Then they stood to- 
gether by the great window that looked 
out into the west. 

Dense vapory clouds hung low here and 
there, casting black and ominous shadows, 
like birds of prey hovering over a battle 
field. From the city rose a mournful 
tumult of sound. In the observatory not 
far away astronomers watched the event, 
bringing to bear upon it knowledge that 
was of no avail, making observations that 
would be lost with all the other works of 
In that quiet intense group the 
spirit of the ages reached its 


men. 
scientific 
apotheosis. 

In their clubs men of millions, who had 
controlled the destiny of half the world 
and traded with those who controlled the 
other half, looked on with cynical gibes, 
with fear, sometimes with prayer, or with 
a business-like acceptance of an unques- 
tioned fact. In many places men and 
women gathered to find in dance and song 
and wine Lethean relief from present 
doubt and fear. Lesser and franker cow- 
ards grovelled on the earth and wept in 
abject despair and terror. 

In the great catheral where the ancient 
Church still maintained its pomp and cir- 
cumstance, the celebration of mass as for 
the passing of a soul had begun and gor- 
geously vested prelates maintained the 
dignity of an order centuries old. In other 
churches gathered small congregations of 
those whom principle or fear had brought 
together for an hour of prayer, 

So the world faced its last sunset, each 
in his way, with the courage of the stoic, 
with forced gaiety, with prayers or curses 
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or cries of grief and pain; but around these 
two upon the heights lay deep and brood- 
ing silence. 

Slowly the clock on the mantle ticked 
off the minutes. Away in the west, fading 
and slowly sinking to the dim horizon line, 
a dull red spot hung low in the heavens. 
Dense clouds that it had not the power to 
illumine drifted heavily across the sky and 
sank nearer and nearer to the earth. Once 
they obscured the sun and a cry arose from 
the distant mob, who thought that the end 
had come in truth. How mankind clung to 
this wasted relic of the universal light! 
But the heavy drift passed by and again 
the red disk appeared in view. The two 
at the window, their arms about each 
other, looked on silent and fascinated. 
For tens of thousands of years this sun had 
been the one reliable thing in all the uni- 
verse, the type of permanence, the deter- 
minant of time, the source of light and life 
unfailing, and now- 

Before the sun reached the line there was 
a sudden flare, as if some explosive action 
had taken place. It died out and then, 
like the rise of a conflagration, a brilliant 
glare swept outward into space, throwing 
a broad light upon the gloomy sky and 
illuminating, for an instant, the watching 
earth. The Master of Light in his last 
agony threw this challenge in the face of 
death. Slowly this also faded into dark- 
ness and a sound swept by like the rush 
of mighty wings. The day was done. 
Cold, through the heavy atmosphere, 
shone out, one by one, the glittering stars. 

Within, the firelight flickered slowly and 
uncertainly. Below, the puny lights of 
the town struggled against the darkness 
that would never more be lifted. The 
chimes in the cathedral tower were tolling 
a dirge. Out along the coast the waves of 
the ocean, lost to sight in the impenetrable 
blackness, boomed upon the ice-bound 
rocks with weary iteration. Somewhere 
in the vast spaces a star shot down 
among its silent mates and vanished. The 
two by the window turned away, but as 
they looked into each other’s eyes they 
knew that for them the morning had al- 
ready dawned. 


























A Venture in Convention 


BY MARY WILHELMINA HASTINGS 


Author of ‘An Improvised Engagement,” etc. 


“Tt’s Bobby,” she explained to Hoyt 
King when she returned from the tele- 
phone. ‘‘He’s coming over tonight.” 

‘Bobby? I thought Bobby was married 
six months ago.” 

There wasa little stiffness in King’s tone, 
due to that old vague jealousy of Bobby’s 
place in Vivian’s household. In the be- 
ginning, Bobby had appeared as a friend 
of young Rumsey, but that beginning was 
so long ago that it was hard to remember 
a time when there had been no Bobby. He 
was so convenient. As Vivian said, no 
family should be without one. Even at the 
eleventh hour his escort was to be relied 
upon, and his unflagging good nature and 
sympathetic interest extended to every 
member of the house. When the littlest 
sister went to the dentist, it was Bobby who 
made the trip a glorious pleasure excursion 
in his great red-and-black automobile and 
it was Bobby who always remembered the 
mother’s birthdays, and played endless 
games of chess and cribbage with her, 
when young Rumsey’s business called 
him to a distant city. 

In return for all this, Vivian had granted 
him about a tenth of her time, and a never 
vearying interest in that girl in the East to 
whom Bobby was so much engaged. At 
intervals the girl appeared, visiting an 
aunt, and she and Bobby and Vivian and 
some other man of their set went about a 
great deal together. The girls became in- 
timate in the convenient youthful fashion 
of the day, which does not imply much of 
attraction or affection, and Vivian would 
have been one of Gwendolin’s brides- 
maids if her stay abroad had not been so 
prolonged. Since her return, a month ago, 
she had dined with them in their new apart- 
ment, liking Bobby all the more for his 
boyish pride of possession, and Gwendo- 
lin a little less for her indifference and 
self-possession. Gwen was not a domes- 


tic person; she was uncompromisingly 
modern in her conception of the home 
as a bit of transitory background for social 
activity. 


Now she had returned east to 
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visit her sister who was something of an 
invalid, Vivian explained to King, and 
Bobby was keeping bachelor hall. 

‘‘Why should he then keep bachelor 
engagements?” observed King, pointedly, 
referring to the arrangement for the even- 
ing. King had rather hoped to be invited 
for dinner. 

“TI hardly see what you mean!” she 
answered, with a swift chill of voice and 
manner. ‘Gwen and Bobby are always 
welcome here. It seems so natural to 
have him drop in as usual.”’ 

It was natural, undoubtedly. As Viv- 
ian chatted with him that evening she half 
expected to hear him confide again con- 
cerning that wonderful little fiancée of his, 
as in the old days, but while confidence 
and eulogy flow unlimited from the lips of 
the lover, the husband, curiously enough, 
has nothing to say. Bobby declared him- 
self tremendously happy in general, and 
tremendously lonely in Gwen’s absence. 
It was good to see Vivian again, and when 
her mother had wandered upstairs, he in- 
sisted upon a trial of his new car, and ex- 
plained at length its vast superiority over 
the other machine. There is no lover so 
fickle as your automobilist. 

The night wind from the lake blew 
coldly upon them, as they sped down Mich- 
igan Avenue, and Bobby whirled around 
the corner and stopped before the door of a 
little English Chop house, well known to 
them of old. 

“Tt’s very difficult to remember that you 
are a serious, married person, Bobby,” 
Vivian protested gaily across the table. 
“It’s a great misfortune that you were n’t 
twins. Then there would have been 
enough of you to go around.” 

“T know,” Bobby sighed. “I met you 
too late in life, Vivie. I pleaded with Gwen 
to relinquish me, but all in vain. You’ve 
no idea what a tenacious young person 
Gwen is.” 

This was an old familiar joke, and Viv- 
ian greeted it indulgently. Then she red- 
dened a little, as she looked up and bowed 




















She bowed familiarly to a man scross the room 


room. 


familiarly to a man across the 
‘‘Who is it, friend of mine or foe?” de- 
manded Bobby. 
‘Hoyt King, and I fancy he’s a foe. He 
vanted to stay tonight!” 


“T see!” quoted Bobby dramatically. 

“And he’s probably wondering what I 
am doing at ten o’clock at St. Auberts with 
a young man who ought to be home writing 
to his wife!” 

‘Heavens, I wrote to Gwen this morn- 
ing. ‘Ten long sheets of office paper. You 
don’t imagine King is such a fool as to 
frown on our innocent little expedition, 
do you? Why we aren’t in the dark ages 
now. The four hundred, Vivie, have really 
done a great deal for the country.” 


“But we aren’t in the four hundred— 
yet, you know.” 

“But we ’re in Chicago. It is n’t the 
same thing, but itanswers the same purpose. 
Europe has narrowed you, Vivian, has poi- 
soned your fresh young mind and fitted you 
with a pair of blue glasses. The gentleman 
opposite you is not a foreign count who will 
presently carry you forth, shrieking, in a 
hansom; he is a simple girlhood friend who 
wasted his substance upon you in your 
candy days, and who will presently restore 
you to your mother, if his new devil wagon 
permits. By the way do you want to hear 
Fritzi Scheff? Gwen will be here next 
week and we’ll get up a party of four. 
Then, in the meantime, how about the Oak 
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Park horse show? I'd like to take you and 
our mother in the motor if you have no 
ther engagements for that day. Do you 
hink she’d care for it?” 

“T think she’ll be delighted,” Vivian re- 
wlied. “I'll ask her tomorrow and write 
vou the result.” 


But on being consulted, Mrs. Rumsey 
did not betray the delight her daughter had 
prophesied. Instead she hesitated, de- 
murred, and then responded obliquely, 
‘You really should n’t depend on Bobby 
so much, Vivian. It was all very well be 
fore he was married, but you seem to forget 
that he has other ties now.” 

“Mercy, I’m not for a minute opposing 
the sacred bonds of friendship to the lead- 
ing strings of matrimony,” the girl laughed. 
‘‘But what has that to do with the horse 
show?” 

“Why, just this. Did n’t you expect to 
go with Hoyt King?” 

“He has n’t asked me.” 

‘‘He always does—and it seems to be the 
expected thing.” 

“That’s it, it is the expected thing,” 
Vivian flared in some resentment. ‘The 
other men all take it for granted, and so 
does Hoyt. It will do him good to find 
for once that he was too slow.” 

The mother sighed in deprecation, “I 
don’t quite like that in you, my dear, and 
it seems odd to go with a married man.” 

‘‘A married man!” Vivian repeated in 
unaffected astonishment. ‘‘Why, mother, 
you forget it’s Bobby! He might be a 
cousin or even a brother, we’ve known him 
so well.” 

‘*But he is n’t,”” Mrs. Rumsey persisted 
literally, with gathering force, ‘‘and you 
ought not to spend too much time with him 
now.” 

‘‘His marriage then is to quite erase our 
old friendship? Why, mother, I think 
that’s a horrid way to feel! And Bobby 
planned it I know more for you than 
me.” 

“Oh dear no, Vivian, you know nothing 
would ever induce me to ride in one of 
those shocking motors,” Mrs. Rumsey 
uttered hurriedly. 

‘“‘Not even to chaperone your reckless 
daughter and the married man?” Vivian 
laughed. ‘‘Oh well, I’ll stay home then, 
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but I warn you I’ll tell Bobby it’s because 
you disapprove. Think how he’ll shout.” 

“T dare say he would. Well these mod 
ern ideas are beyond me. I’m sure your 
father, Vivian, never took other people 
driving the moment I left town, and if I 
were Gwendolin I don’t think I’d like it 
at all.” 

The flicker of fun fled from the girl’s 
eyes, and they gleamed with sudden fire. 

‘Do you know what you are saying, 
mother?” she asked presently in a low 
tone. ‘‘You are suggesting that I am 
doing something displeasing to the wife of 
my friend.” 

Her mother murmured something indis- 
tinct and ineffectual and the subject lan- 
guished. 


Vivian rode to the horse show alone 
with Bobby. 

In her heart she was honestly puzzled. 
The mother’s protest was undeniably 
prompted by her championship of Hoyt, 
but it stung her self-esteem to feel that 
there had been any question of the pro- 
priety of her course. It was so simple, and 
so obvious to her, and to Bobby. Any dif- 
ferent behavior, any different plane of com- 
panionship, would be an insult to their 
understanding and regard, an affected def 
erence to old false standards that no longer 
existed. How Bobby would laugh at 
the idea of any unconventionality in their 
being together that August afternoon! 
Vivian colored, as at an indelicacy, for hav- 
ing even questioned the matter, and then 
dismissed it and gave herself up to the en- 
joyment of the show. 

Hoyt King, in a group in the Cushman 
box opposite, frowned darkly upon their 
animation and made no effort to speak to 
them. In the course of the afternoon, 
however, they dropped into the box where 
Mrs. Cushman was holding court. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Cushman,” cried 
Vivian gaily. ‘‘I’ve brought Bobby to see 
you. He’s fearfully low in his mind, for 
his wife went to see her sister and sprained 
her ankle and won’t be home for three 
more weeks, and Bobby’s business won't 
let him fly to her---and so I’ve brought 
him to you for consolation.” 

“Poor Bobby!” laughed Mrs. Cushman 
who looked on him with favor. “You 
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shall pour out your woes to my sympa- 
thetic ears.” 

“Oh! not again, Bobby,” Vivian 
pleaded, covering her own with a gesture 
of mock despair. 

“Come and leave him,” suggested King. 
“They are, dispensing ices in the name of 
some charity beneath that tree. We'll 
abandon Bobby.” 

Vivian’s vivacity 
countably, as soon 
as they were alone. 

‘* Poor Bobby,” 
she repeated idly, 
for want of a better 
topic. “He’s hor- 
ribly forlorn.” 

“Is he?” said 
King, without sym- 
pathy. “Don’t you 
think you’ve been 
good enough tohim, 
Vivian? This poor 
bachelor has been 
forlorn all day be 
cause you scorned 
his escort.”’ 

Vivian smiled, al- 
so without sym- 
pathy. “Naturally 
I was engaged at 
the eleventh hour.” 

“Isitthe eleventh 
hour to suggest 
Fritzi Scheff for 
next week?” 

Vivian hesitated. 
“T’d love to, Hoyt, 
but Bobby— - 

‘*But Bobby?” 
nite resentment. 

‘Bobby was going to give a little party 
for that next week. We expected Gwen 
back then and I suggested you for the 
fourth guest,” she said in the interest of 
pacification, “and then he heard that 
Gwen had sprained her ankle, so of course 
he understands that he and I are to go, 
anyway.” 

“T don’t quite see that.” Hoyt spoke 
slowly. ‘I don’t think it’s quite the thing 
for you, Vivian.” 

‘“You—you disapprove?” Her cheeks 
began to burn, but the delicate inflection 
of her voice was glacier-like in frigidity 
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“T fail to see the wisdom of your going 
alone with him,” Hoyt persisted blindly. 

“T have always gone with Bobby.” 

“And you always expect to go with 
him?” 

“T always expect to be his friend, and 
when he is lonely, whom should he depend 
on but his friends? Gwen wrote to ask me 
to look after him and cheer him up, and I 
do not understand what you mean by 
‘wisdom.’ ” 

“Is n’t it a little 
unusual, then, that 
a man after six 
months of marriage 
depends so com- 
pletely upon his 
bachelor amuse- 
ments to cheer him 
up? I think it’s 
rather too bad of 
Bobby, myself, to 
try to monopolize 
you. He and Gwen 
are social feather- 
heads, but he ought 
to realize this thing 
can’t go on.”’ 

“Bobby and 
Gwen are my very 
good friends, and 
I object to being 
termed a ‘bachelor 
amusement.’ He is 
like a brother tome, 
and there is such a 
thing as genuine 
friendship and in- 
terest, though you 
do not see it.”’ Her voice had grown dis- 
tinctly colder as she spoke; now it sug- 
gested a spiritual withdrawal to an 
unpenetrable sphere. “I cannot see what 
right you have to criticize me.” 

“None, of course,” returned 
coldly enough, too, on his part. 

Her proud eyes naturally did not sug- 
gest to him that the time was at hand to 
claim one, so he made a bad business worse 
by closing his lips and walking on in 
silence. 

‘IT suppose you think I ought to refuse 
to go,” Vivian broke out in spite of herself. 
“T am benighted enough to think so.” 

“You are benighted! This is n’t the 
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She looked away, bitterly conscious of the significance of that meeting 


dark ages, you know,” Vivian quoted 


Bobby unconsciously. Are all your beliefs 
so conservative? I suspect you of wishing 
to burn witches.” 

‘“‘On the contrary I give them ices.”” He 
handed her a glass with an air that an- 
nounced the discussion was at an end for 
him. He was rather an impressive look- 
ing man, with a firm chin that just now ap- 
peared aggressive to Vivian. The troubled 
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questioning in his eyes she was too angry 
to read. 

«<y]? by ’ ’ ” 

I’m afraid you have n’t converted me, 

she said in farewell, and King met the 
defiance with a squaring of his broad shoul- 
ders, quite as enlightening as any com- 
ment. 


For the first time in five months, two 
weeks went by without Hoyt King’s call- 
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ing upon the Rumseys. Mrs. Rumsey 
commented on it in mild perturbation. 
Vivian shrugged away the question, su- 
perbly indifferent, but her heart was sore. 
Perversely vexed with Bobby as the cause 
of her difficulty, she stayed upstairs when 
he called and left him to her mother and 
cribbage. Yet she persisted in extolling 
to herself his simple, unaffected outlook, in 
contrast with King’s narrow-minded ob- 
stinacy. King was ridiculous, absurd, ty- 
rannical, she reflected one afternoon as she 
hurried through a down-town street, and 
Bobby was 

‘“Hello,”’ a cheery voice hailed her, and 
she looked up to find that Bobby was at 
hand. ‘Homeward bound?” he inquired. 

Vivian considered inviting him to dinner 
in the old way and decided against it. 

“Yes, I am,” she responded briefly. 

“Don’t go, Vivie,” he urged. ‘‘’Phone 
the mother and stay down. We'll havea 
St. Aubert steak together.” 

She shook her head. ‘When is Gwen 
coming home?” 

‘“‘Next Thursday—ages away. Don’t 
leave me to my despair tonight. The mo- 
tor’s just around the corner. We’ll run up 
to the park and back before dinner. You 
look tired.” 

She was tired—tired and blue, and she 
scarcely had the force to oppose Bobby’s 
enthusiasm. Perhaps he would do her 
good, she thought, she was so oddly at outs 
with herself. Then, too, he was lonely, 
and a quiet evening with her was better for 
him than the club. 

As they entered the restaurant, a young 
man turned from a group at one table and 
greeted Bobby with outstretched hands. 

“Well, Chalmers,” he cried. ‘‘ Bobby 
Chalmers! I was planning to surprise you 
in the morning.” 

““You’ve done it now all right. Where 
did you drop from? And why did n’t you 
let a fellow know?” 

Bobby clapped the man on the back, 
then turned to Vivian. “This is my old 
class mate, Rollins,” he began, but Rollins 
interrupted laughing. ‘Now, don’t say 


you’ve never heard of me, Mrs. Chalmers. 
Bobby swears he talks of me daily.” 

“But I’m not Mrs. Chalmers,” Vivian 
declared, detesting Rollins the impetuous, 
upon the spot. 
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Bobby introduced her in haste, and Rol- 
lins laughed hilariously enough at the mis 
take. 

“Just like me,” he declared. “Never 
open my mouth but what I put my foot 
into it.” Vivian did not smile. ‘‘ But how 
is Mrs. Chalmers, may I ask?” 

Vivian explained at length. Then at 
Bobby’s suggestion, Rollins sat down at the 
table with them. The man and the situa- 
tion were utterly distasteful to the girl, but 
she tried to carry it off as well as possible, 
rallying her forces and inquiring if while 
at college he had known her brother and 
endeavoring to assume the pleasant, in 
terested attitude that a cousin, or a sister, 
of Bobby’s would assume. 

But with the advent of the third person, 
a change came o’er the spirit of their inter 
course. Some delicate barrier of reserve 
was broken down. Rollins ordered wine 
with his meal as a matter of course, and 
afterwards both the men smoked. Laugh- 
ing, Rollins extended his cigaret box. 

“Join us,” he queried humorously. Why 
Vivian forced a smile when she wanted to 
frown she could not have told, but the 
occasion needed a light touch. Rollins 
was undoubtedly of duller clay and her 
frowns would scarcely have been appre- 
ciated. She marveled much at Bobby’s 
pleasure in his society; and her opinion of 
him underwent a subtle modification, as 
he fell in, chameleon-like, with the other 
man’s merriment. She was furious when 
he detained Rollins at the close of the 
meal. 

‘“‘Vivie and I are going to the theater,” 
he said, and the familiar Vivie grated 
harshly on the girl. ‘‘ Better come along 
with us.” 

“T’m really not dressed for the theater,” 
Vivian interposed. ‘You two may go— 
I’d rather be getting home.” 

“Nonsense, you know you consented. 
I ’phoned your mother where you were,” 
cried Bobby, while Rollins protested, 
“See here, don’t let me upset your plans. 
Perhaps Miss Rumsey objects to the addi- 
tion.” 

“Perhaps I do,” Vivian laughed lightly 
enough, but trying to catch Bobby’s eye, 
and praying he would take the hint. 

He did nothing of the sort. He carried 
things off in that high-handed way Vivian 












had once enjoyed as an expression of his 
boyishness. What she thought about it 
now she did not say, but it occurred to her 
that he lacked delicacy and perception. 
Outside the theater he commanded them 
to wait while he secured tickets. As he 
jumped out, he bowed to some one alight- 
ing from the carriage ahead of them in line, 
ind Vivian, following his glance, saw Hoyt 
King assisting his mother to descend. 
With the briefest of bows, she looked away, 
bitterly conscious of the significance of that 
meeting. She detested herself for being 
there with those two men, and she detested 
the men for being there with her, and she 
was furious at Hoyt for the irreproachable 
superiority, the lordly propriety of conven- 
tion that he and his mother represented. 
Moreover, she was sure he was misjudging 
her, that he could not appreciate how she 
had been fairly trapped into the appear- 
ance of Bohemianism. Not for worlds 
would she have sat through a play in the 
same house with them that night. 

‘Please tell Mr. Chalmers, I really can- 
not stay,” she commanded Rollins so 
sharply, that without a word he did her 
bidding. 

“Could n’t get tickets anyway,” Bobby 
reported cheerfully enough. ‘‘Won’t you 
let me try Powers’?” 

“T’ll let you put me in a carriage, then 
you and Mr. Rollins can go on together.” 

‘Not at all,” declared Rollins, holding 
out his hand in farewell. ‘‘So very glad to 
have met you, Miss Rumsey. I’ll come 
over to your rooms tomorrow, Bob.” 

“Was it headache?” inquired Bobby 
with the masculine trepidation for that 
cloak of all feminine caiamity. ‘You 
seemed so upset all of a sudden.” 

“Yes, headache.” 

“You did n’t like Rollins very well, did 
your” 

“He’s not attractive. What made you 
invite him when you saw I did n’t care for 
it?” 

“Did n’t see it at first.” 

“You lack perception, Bobby.” Viv- 
ian leaned back wearily. She felt that she 


had learned a hard lesson, and had en- 
dured the most unpleasant time of her life, 
but a bitterer moment came swiftly upon 
her. 

‘Poor Vivie—all tuckered out,” said 
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Bobby, and put forth a protecting arm. 

Vivian sat bolt upright as if some spring 
of action had been touched. 

“Don’t,” she commanded, and her 
voice italicized all the prohibition of the 
word. In that second or two of time she 
knew the height and depth of the valley of 
humiliation, and it was just the height and 
depth of Bobby’s soul. 

Like a chidden school boy he drew away 
his arm, and it was as a chidden school boy 
that Vivian saw him now with clear, 
unblinded eyes. Nothing bad, nothing 
premeditated, was there in him, only utter 
lack of thought, gay irresponsibility, and 
random confusion of mischief with effront- 
ery. 

It was a school boy’s mind, with its wil- 
fulness, its contradictions, and lawlessness, 
and Vivian marveled that she had been so 
long blind. And this was the simple, 
brotherly friend she had made so many 
youthful speeches about, and for whom 
she had braved the disapproval of men 
like Hoyt King! That Hoyt had been 
entirely right, she was not ready to con- 
cede, but she owned wretchedly that she 
had been—well, entirely mistaken. 

“Don’t be cross, Vivie,”’ coaxed Bobby, 
in farewell at her door. 

“Cross? You aren’t worth it, Bobby,” 
she scoffed. “You are too hopelessly, 
ridiculously childish.” 

Then she fled to her room, for above all 
other considerations rose her horror of any- 
thing approaching a scene, her distaste of 
accusation or defense. Words would be 
wasted on him. She wished wretchedly 
that she would never have to see him 
again, and that Hoyt King would come 
back. 


Both these prayers were denied her. 
King’s continued absence bespoke his 
alienation, and Bobby was encountered as 
she called on Gwen’s return. 

“Still angry?” he laughed, and then to 
his wife, ‘‘Vivie and I fell out when you 
were away.” 

“T don’t wonder,” responded Gwen in- 
curiously, “‘you do pall at times, Bobby.” 

“Shall we have a party in honor of 
the reconciliation?” he suggested. 

“But we ’re not reconciled,” objected the 
girl and departed in haste. 
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Standing flushed and a little trembling before him 
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His twinkling eyes suggested that any 
ecret between them was hateful to her 
ride. And this was her brother’s friend, 
the companion of years, and until now she 
had never fathomed his shallow, careless 
complacency! 

But the valley of humiliation is an ill 
abode, and before many days Vivian 
scrambled up its thorny sides and 
breathed free air again. She was not 
happy, she was not proud of herself, but 
she felt that the fault had been due to 
her very simplicity and loyalty and also 
to Hoyt’s unreasonable and aggressive atti- 
tude. To be sure, she resolved never to 
admit to Hoyt that there had been any 
fault at all, but to lead the conversation to 
safer subjects, when they met. 

When they met indeed! That was the 
rub. In the natural course of dinners, 
dances, weddings, and parties of the city 
round, it was impossible not to be grouped 
together, but this grouping seemed afar off. 
While Vivian became desperately social 
and diffuse, King appeared to be leading a 
life of hermit-like seclusion. It was curi- 
ous how a man, whose presence had been 
made known to her many times a week, 
now seemed to have donned the helmet of 
invisibility. 

Of course there was the telephone and 
the government delivery, but Vivian was 
proud. She would not recall him. 
Their meeting must have at least the ap- 
pearance of chance. So time went on and 
chance refused to intervene, and in the end 
itwas Bobby, himself, who bridged the gulf. 


Bobby was starting for the country club 
in his auto, when he met King, also with 
his clubs and obviously bound for the same 
links. Naturally he insisted upon King’s 
getting in and accompanying him. Bobby 
was to stop for his wife on the way out, so 
he proposed that they seek another girl and 
make up a foursome to take advantage of 
the last mild weather. 

“We could stop for Vivian,” he sup- 
gested, ‘‘ but she never has any time for me 
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anymore. She’s everywhere at once, and 
nowhere that a fellow can speak to her. I 
have n’t seen her foranage. Well, Gwen 
says I do pall at times,”’ he laughed good 
humoredly. ‘Have you seen her lately?” 

“No, I have n’t been anywhere this 
fall.” 

“That’s so; we’ve missed you a lot. 
Betty Cushman said she thought you 
must have clubitis. You ’re not looking 
well, King; you don’t want to work so 
hard.” 

“Tt’s not hard enough to hurt.” 

“But I hate to have Vivian at outs with 
me.” Bobby returned to his grievance 
discontentedly. ‘‘There’s not a nicer lit- 
tle girl living only she’s hasty and a bit set, 
you know.” 

He turned the machine into the street 
where she lived. ‘You run in and see if 
she’ll come, King. She won’t for me.” 


King’s heart was pounding furiously as 
he entered the drawing-room. He had al- 
most forgotten how a heart could beat at 
sight of Vivian. When he did see her, 
standing flushed and a little breathless be- 
fore him, man of the world as he was, 
every line of his face betrayed the strain 
that those two months had been to him. 
And not all Vivian’s pride could keep that 
sudden light from her eyes, nor that smile, 
half eager, half tremulous, from her parted 
lips. 

“Vivian,” began King, and stopped and 
began again. “It’s very good to see you, 
Vivian.” He still held the hand that she 
had extended in greeting. 

The honors of war were hers at last, the 
girl felt, but she had no heart to flaunt 
them. 

“Tt is n’t pleasant to—to misunder- 
stand,” she murmured, and for one brief 
second of revelation her eyes met his. 

Thereupon King took her other hand, 
and thus encouraged, spoke at length, but 
he said nothing at all of golf or the 
country club, or of Bobby, waiting alone 
all the while in the motor. 
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Author of ** Two In a Boat," etc. 


With old-world and undemocratic ex- 
clusiveness the great house stood hack 
among its elms and maples as if loth to 
rub elbows with its less distinguished 
neighbors. 

For forty years it had been the spot on 
which the visitor’s eye focused and whither 
his pilgrim footsteps led. It even took pre- 
cedence of the Genealogical Library and 
the home of the university president, 
Gilbert Stuart. 

To be sure there were some unenlight- 
ened souls who were forced to fly clandes- 
tinely to the encyclopaedia to discover that 
Ignatius Hamilton Treene’s name and 
works were to be found in every public 
library in the country and were a part of 
the nation’s civic corps. 

The great house was regarded as a 
shrine by ethical enthusiasts, and at its 
threshold they knelt to worship. The very 
furniture seemed to breathe of ritual 
sanctity. The big inlaid mahogany desk 
was a gift to the Great Man from a foreign 
potentate who, though never able to digest 
his works had digested a great many of his 
very excellent dinners. There were many 
antique curios cloistered here, together 
with a somewhat moth-eaten collection of 
souvenirs from Brook Farm. 

Since Gloriana’s earliest remembrance, 
no one but Martha, a stout English ser- 
vant, who had grown old in the service of 
the house, had ever been permitted to 
dust these treasures. It would have been 
like profanation of a saint’s bones to have 
allowed an uninitiated housemaid to wield 
the dust-brush over these consecrated 
relics. 

It had always been a source of keen 
regret to his admirers that the famous 
philosopher and savant had never had a 
son on whom the mantle of his greatness 
might descend. Nature plays strange 
freaks like this not infrequently, as if with 
malign intent to cast no replicas of its 
greatest achievements. 

There had been only a daughter; and 
she with tastes which ran rather to the 
crocheting of “‘tidies” and the making of 
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endless yards of “‘rick-rack” than to the 
pursuit of philosophical or metaphysical 
dogmas. 

When very young this daughter had 
married a foreigner, a French artist of no 
special note, and Ashurst had never found 
it in its heart to forgive her. Both this dis- 
appointing daughter and her rather color- 
less husband, who was merely one of the 
defective negatives in the over-crowded 
gallery of life, had died very soon after 
Gloriana’s birth. The granddaughter had 
thus been born into a vast, ancestral herit- 
age of fame. 

To have a grandfather who is bound in 
calf in every library in the country, and 
who occupies several inches of space in 
every biographical dictionary may be a 
fearsome and an awful thing. 

Such it often appeared to Gloriana’s 
buoyant and airy nature, a direct inherit 
ance from her Gallic father. 

Her infant mind had indeed been im- 
bued with the conviction that the centrif- 
ugal forces of nature were biased by her 
grandfather’s greatness. And that if he 
did not affect the stars in their courses and 
the moon in its orbit he came nearer to it 
then any man since Joshua. 

When Gloriana became the predrdained 
guardian of this historic fane and high 
priestess of the temple, she was just 
eighteen. And hers seemed a very youth- 
ful and a very white pair of shoulders on 
which to rest so cumbersome a heritage. 
She was an unusual looking girl with a 
mass of reddish-brown hair, an olive 
skin, and noticeable eyes. And if she 
possessed not beauty she at least possessed 
in a superlative degree that finer thing we 
call charm. 

Many a literary enthusiast who had 
traveled far to reach this intellectual 
Mecca went away with a very misty and 
vague remembrance of the sacred treas- 
ures behind the veil of the tabernacle, 
but with a very vivid and lasting and in- 
efiaceable impression of the dimple in 
Gloriana’s left cheek. 

And, moreover, he found it impossible 

















to focus his mind upon the Great Man’s 
flights into the rarefied atmosphere of 
metaphysics—because of the way the 
Great Man’s granddaughter had with her 
evelashes. 

In point of fact, Gloriana’s awe and 
veneration for her famous grandfather 
grew with her years to be somewhat below 
that of the general public, which wor- 
shiped, as it were, in a less close and 
familiar relationship. They were happily 
spared the disillusionment of intimacy and 
of knowing how capable he was of up- 
setting the peace of mind of the entire 
household if his nose-glasses chanced to 
be mislaid or his papers disturbed in 
dusting. 

Historians, who wrote to borrow origi- 
nal manuscripts and secure authentic in- 
formation, nearly lost their reason when 
they received a breezy little note in reply 
bearing a tiny gold monogram, and 
breathing a faint and delicate odor of 
violets, saying that ‘“‘she was very sorry 
but she did n’t know the pamphlets on 
‘Baconian Cryptogram’ from those on 
‘Early Christian Martyrs.’ And anyway,” 
she added, “‘she had always thought that 
if those Early Christians had been con- 
tent with worshiping their God in secret, 
and had refrained from kicking over so 
many idols and spilling the frankincense, 
the lions of that time would not have had 
the over-fed and pompous swagger which 
so distinguished them. And would n’t they 
please just come and ‘browse round’ till 
they found what they wanted?” 

To the visiting chronological literary 
scavenger it was as if some mystic searcher 
after phenomena or a religious zealot had 
entered a sacristy prepared to behold a 
nun in sombre vestments, and had been 
met instead by a pretty girl coquetting be- 
hind her fan! 

Ashurst was a university town and 
blossomed with the ubiquitous youth who 
ever flock to seats of learning. And these 
are quite as apt to turn their eyes with 
pantheistic admiration upon present-day 
femininity as to the antique fossils upon 
the mouldy shelf of time. 

By the time Gloriana was twenty her 
love affairs were as the leaves upon the 
trees which so thickly sprinkled the uni- 
versity campus as to numbers. Briareus 
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could never have counted them upon his 
many fingers. Indeed, if the real truth be 
told, it must be admitted that to the 
average student who came to sip from this 
fountain of learning the Great Man was 
known merely as the grandfather of 
Gloriana. 

But to every sighing swain said she nay, 
and went on her airy, careless way, dis- 
daining the arrows of the little love god 
and finding life full and sweet and joyous. 


In the big drawing-room where high- 
stocked gentlemen looked down from 
massive shadow-boxes, and ringleted 
beauties smiled inanely from round wal- 
nut frames, Gloriana was entertaining the 
Browning Club. It had been a custom 
during the Great Man’s lifetime to enter- 
tain the Browning Club once a fortnight. 

Gloriana bore the yoke with smiling 
impassivity. She had been heard to say 
once or twice that she did wish some one 
would get out an edition of Browning 
“done into English.” The women were 
seated about the room, note-books in 
hand, with the look of rapt devotees at a 
shrine. 

Mrs. Covington-Brown held Corson’s 
‘“‘Essays” (bound in white and gold to 
match the color scheme of her drawing- 
room) with one ungloved finger between 
the pages. She was a woman whose an- 
cestry, table linen, and silver all bore the 
“hall” mark of unquestioned antiquity. 

Beside her, hiding the yawn of ennui 
behind the hand of conventionality, was 
the wife of Ashurst’s wealthy bank presi- 
dent, a woman who looked upon life 
through a pessimistic lorgnette. She be- 
lieved woman so immeasurably man’s 
superior that only by weighting him heavily 
with gold could you get any thing like 
balance. She had married Jacob Miles on 
much the same principal which actuates 
a woman in buying a pound of exceedingly 
poor tea for the sake of the blue Delft 
plaque which comes with it. 

Curled in the corner of the big mahog- 
any sofa (an heirloom which was fondly 
believed to have come over in the much 
over-crowded Mayflower) was the little 
blonde wife of Ashurst’s most prominent 
physician. She read her Browning reli- 
giously, and at times she almost believed 
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she had caught glimmerings of his mean- 
ing. But the impression was so transitory 
and vague that it instantly vanished like 
some atmospheric phenomenon. She al- 
ways took a Burne-Jones attitude in the 
corner of this historic sofa and wore a 
Blessed Damosel expression of dreamy and 
poetic absorption. 

The president of the Woman’s Alliance 
sat very straight and austere over by the 
what-not where the great shells from the 
South Sea were geometrically arranged. 
Her bonnet was coquettishly awry and to 
Gloriana’s humorous fancy always sug- 
gested a ship with starboard bunkers full 
and all its port coal bins empty. 

The club was presided over today by 
Professor Wentworth Marsh. He delivered 
an erudite homily on Neo-Platonic Theos- 
ophy, touched on “The Ring and the 
Book,”’ and discoursed on the Browning 
philosophy. He was a well set-up, gray 
haired man with a scholarly stoop and a 
puzzling annex of letters after his name 
as long as the tail of a Chinese kite. He 
was universally conceded to be one of the 
greatest living authorities upon Sanskrit. 
Apparently he was satisfied with the study 
of Vadic and the origin of the Sabaean 
dialect, and with having discovered the 
exact data of the Minain invasion, and 
had never turned his big magnifying 
glasses upon that far more baffling and 
cryptographic puzzle—a woman’s heart. 
He was also engaged in writing the Great 
Man’s Life. 

Over the sea of nodding plumes, and 
spiky, artificial foliage and multi-colored 
roses, Gloriana’s eyes regarded him. How 
disconcerting her twinkling glance was! 
He always felt that secretly she was laugh- 
ing at him. No one else had ever laughed 
at him. He was accustomed to being re- 
garded seriously. As if Gloriana ever 
regarded anything seriously—even her 
grandfather’s greatness! 

As the professor finished his paper a 
subdued murmur of well-bred voices filled 
the room. A white-capped maid entered 
with the tea tray, and the soft tinkle of 
silver against the transparent beauty of 
historic blue Canton ran like a low-toned 
musical accompaniment about the room. 
Every subject, from the change in the style 
in sleeves to Advanced Thought and Men- 
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tal Healing, was under warm discussion. 

Over in the Emerson corner Mrs. Jacob 
Miles and a matronly looking woman in 
black taffeta were discussing the latest 
Polar expedition, 

“TI don’t see,” the matronly looking 
woman was saying with a humorous 
twinkle, ‘““‘what he wants of the North 
Pole anyway, if he does find it. It is only 
the veriform appendix of the universe any- 
way. It is probably moth-eaten and would 
only be round in the way at house-cleaning 
time.’ And she dropped a thin slice of 
lemon in her Russian tea. 

“That’s what I think, Mrs. Overman,” 
said Gloriana who came up at this moment 
in the wake of the maid, bearing a plate 
of tea cakes made with caraway seeds, 
after Ashurst’s immemorial custom. ‘‘ One 
reason why I have always admired 
Christopher Columbus so much is that 
he made no effort to discover the North 
Pole and be kodaked in Arctic costume 
with a fringe of icicles on his whiskers, 
making a recherché little luncheon off the 
nice juicy lining of his dress-suit case. He 
was satisfied to discover a country in which 
man is free and equal—and woman is free 
and unequaled.” 

Professor Wentworth Marsh, standing 
near, sipping his tea, gave her the look 
he always bestowed upon precocious chil- 
dren; and Gloriana dimpled under the 
glance and offered him the tea cakes. 

Snatches of conversation came to her 
ears as she drifted about the room. 

“You mean that trouble in the Presby- 
terian choir?” inquired the little blonde 
wife of Ashurst’s most prominent physi- 
cian, of her nearest neighbor on the big 
mahogany sofa. “‘ Me attempt to straighten 
it out! I should say not! It’s just like trying 
to handle a Kentucky feud. You never 
know which end to pick it up by.” 

“* .. . Factory made jam and the evolu- 
tion of woman go hand in hand.” 

** , .. Well, of course I don’t pretend to 
know much about Christian Science, but 
what I have deducted from what I have 
read of it, is that their theory seems to 
be that microbes are open to religious 
conviction.” : 

“ . . . Yes, the new professor of botany 
is a bachelor; and what I say is that a 
bachelor is like one half of a seidlitz pow- 











ler: until you mix it with its component 
ngredient it is of no earthly account. . . .” 

Gradually the room emptied itself of 
fluttering, chattering femininity. 

When Gloriana came back through the 
long hall into the semi-darkness of the 
twilight in the room, her white gown had 

| ghost-like look of unreality. Professor 
Marsh still lingered, standing over in the 
big bow window with the stained glass 
ibove it. Gloriana had always believed 
that window made her look yellow, and 
had hitherto avoided it like a pestilence. 
But she went over now and sat directly in 
its saffron glow. What would the professor 
know if she were yellow as a sunflower! 
He probably wished to discuss ‘‘ material” 
in his compilation of the Life. One of 
Gloriana’s friends with a humorous gift 
for phrasing had once said of the professor: 

‘He has no sentiment; he is capable of 
talking municipal government by moon- 
light. He has no more humor than the 
Monroe Doctrine. He is so tremendously 
serious that it is just like doing a term at 
hard labor.” 

Gloriana looked up at him with her 
lucent, intense gaze. 

‘“‘I—er, wish to speak to you on a sub- 
ject which vitally concerns us both,” be- 
gan the professor, straightening his eye- 
vlasses and assuming his most judicial 
manner. “‘I—er—wish to lay before you 
a proposition for your serious considera- 
tion.” 

It was his class-room voice. Gloriana 
recognized its measured precision. She 
kept her wistful gaze fixed on him. What 
a very young mouth he had for such mid- 
dle-aged eyes! Suddenly her gaze slid 
along to a framed ambrotype which hung 
tipsily awry. She rose to straighten it, and 
the corners of her eyes crinkled with 
merriment at its dissipated angle. It repre- 
sented the wife of the Great Man, with 
flat blonde loops of hair plastered very 
close over the ears, and a large Mechlin 
lace collar about the neck. There was an 
expression of stern resolve on the coun- 
tenance which, to Gloriana’s airy fancy, 
had always seemed to say: “I am sitting 
for my picture and I am sitting hard.” 

She flicked a bit of dust from a daguer- 
reotype as she passed. Sometimes she al- 
most believed she was fond of these old 
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things; at other times she characterized 
them as ‘‘junk.” 

In truth, Ashurst was, at this time, very 
much agitated, as it sipped its afternoon 
tea, as to Gloriana’s future and that of the 
Great House. 

Of course, Gloriana would marry some 
one of those spendthrift sons of western 
nabobs who had come East for their edu- 
cation and for the éclat which attaches to 
a seat of ancient learning like Ashurst. 
There was Governor Pennyweather’s son, 
for instance, who kept a valet, three riding 
horses, a yellow devil of an auto, and who 
was so in love with Gloriana that he can- 
didly and openly declared that to him 
lemons looked pink. Of course she would 
marry voung Pennyweather; and Ashurst 
shook its ringleted head and stirred its 
Oolong and bemoaned the supremacy of 
modern opulence over ancestry. 

Then, and Ashurst could meet this 
calamity only with fasting and praver, 
who would be left in charge of the faded 
tapestries, the broken-nosed Indian idols, 
the big gilt harp in the music room, the 
tinkling spinet, and the priceless collection 
of daguerreotypes? 

Gloriana came back to the saffron glow 
of the window and faced the professor who 
stood with arms folded like Napoleon at 
St. Helena. Over on the campus some 
students were singing rollicking college 
songs, and a sweet, high, boyish tenor rose 
above the other voices with clear insistence. 

Why, she wondered, if the professor was 
going to talk about that stupid Life did 
he not begin and get it over with. And 
why, she wondered, did he have that ex- 
pression of Savonarola marching to mar- 
tyrdom? 

“You wished to ask me—” 

“T wished to ask you to marry me—” 

This with the explosive emphasis of a 
catapult. 

“It seems—er—eminently fitting, in 
view of the fact,” the professor seemed 
to be swallowing language which had not 
been properly masticated, ‘that I am now 
engaged in compiling the Life of your 
illustrious grandfather, and that as you are 
the natural guardian of this historic fane—”’ 

Bismarck, playing war games on the 
chess-board with Von Moltke, could not 
have spoken with less emotion. 
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“Oh,” said Gloriana with sudden, fine 
irony, “then I am to understand that you 
wish me to annex you, as it were, so that 
I may classify you along with the Brook 
Farm impedimenta?” 

A flood of crimson swept her face; she 
lifted her eyes to his glance with a calm 
that was thoroughly misleading, her pulses 
throbbing riotously. All the Gallic fire in 
her blood suddenly thumped in her veins, 
ind her stormy bosom rose. 

‘TI believe that I perhaps have some of 
the virtues common to humanity—” 

“Oh,” flung out Gloriana, “‘I should n’t 
think any self-respecting man would go 
round plastered all over with virtues. It’s 
like a whole menu made up of sweets, with 
no pickles or olives. I don’t like people 
because of their virtues; I like them in 
spite of their virtues.” 

Why should a man who had translated 
more Himyaritic inscriptions than any 
man of his time be so stricken with senti- 
mental vertigo! 

“IT thought,” began the professor, 
struggling to maintain his intellectual 
balance, ‘‘that on account of your grand- 
father—”’ 

“Now, really!” laughed Gloriana. “Just 
between friend and friend, do you think 
I ought to marry a man on account of my 
grandfather?” 

She came toward him, close to him, witha 
whiff of freshness and fragrance like a rose. 

“Now, honestly, do you? And from a 
purely impersonal and unselfish stand- 
point, tell me, ought I to marry a man 
who asks me on account of my grand- 
father? 

“There are a whole lot of them who 
don’t care anything about my inherited halo 
of grandfatherly glory. There’s Freddy 
Pennyweather, for instance. I am sure he 
wishes to marry me for myself alone. He 
has never considered my grandfather, and 
says frankly he has never read a single 
thing the Great Man ever wrote, except 
the things in the school rhetoric. He has 
inherited an enormous fortune, he has 
money to—” she twisted her laughing 
mouth into a whimsical grimace, knowing 
the professor’s horror of slang, “‘to throw 
at the birds. We could live abroad if we 
wished, travel—every whim would be grati- 
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fied. That little phrase in the marriage 
ceremony: ‘with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,’ means a great deal coming 
from Freddy Pennyweather. And he does 
n’t wish to marry me on account of my 
grandfather. ” 

Now, if Gloriana had not looked up at 
him at that particular angle, with her chin 
tip-tilted, her dusky lashes half lowered, 
and that maddening curve to her laughing 
lips, the professor might never have let 
himself go like that. 

But, pshaw! if Cleopatra had never 
known that trick with her eyelashes, nor 
had that oblique slant to her eyes; if 
Aspasia had not regarded Pericles “over 
the shoulder from one corner of the eye;” 
if Beatrice had never given Dante that 
side-long glance from under her velvet 
lashes as she passed through those sun- 
flecked Italian streets, what stale, flat, and 
unprofitable reading history would be! 

But Gloriana did look at the professor 
with just that maddening, puzzling little 
riddle of a smile. 

Suddenly he caught her wrists and 
gripped them in a fierce and cruel grip. 
His face went white to the lips—white as a 
desert-bleached bone. The veins sprang 
out on his temples. Passion flung off the 
tight-bound wrappings of reticence like 
mummy-folds, and thrust into full revela- 
tion the broad sweep of emotion below. 

“But I love you, you see.” Gloriana 
caught her breath with a little shivering 
laugh. “Do you hear? I love you. T want 
you. I will have you.” 

He looked capable of abducting her with 
assault and battery complications. He 
caught her shoulders in his two hands and 
Gloriana’s eyes homed to him like heavy- 
winged birds. 

“It’s because I love you, do you hear, 
Gloriana? I care nothing about your grand- 
father. I wish to God you had never had 
a grandfather! I love you, do you under- 
stand.” 

Gloriana’s eyes were like those of the 
Mona Lisa. 

“Dear me, professor,” she beamed, 
dimpling and radiant, her chin still at that 
bewitching angle, ‘“‘why in the world 
could n’t you have said that in the first 
place?” 
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A Professional Liar 


BY JOHN W. COLTON 


Jovett was the official liar of the Morn- 
ing Screamer, and an expert in his line. 
He sat at his typewriter in the office of the 
Screamer and held long, intimate conver- 
ations with “high officials in the White 
House” anent divers things; or he waded 

to high life, via the typewriter, and wrote 
vlowing descriptions of the blushing bride 
as she walked along the flower strewn 
aisle, and told of the chatter of the 
assembled throng; or perhaps it was a 
murder. Then he told graphically how the 
unspeakable fiend had stolen into the 
sleeping victim’s presence and cut him 
down. He put in the fierce struggle for life, 
the death chortle, the murderer’s escape, 
then toid the police how to solve the mys- 
tery. At times he told thrilling stories of 
rescues at fires, or entered joyously into 
. pedagogical discussion of Diogenes as 
compared with John D. Rockefeller. 

Reading his stories of the battles be- 
tween the Russians and Japanese, one was 
convinced that he was the special corre- 
spondent on the spot. He was there when 
Oyama took Mukden, when Togo cap- 
tured Port Arthur, when an odd prime 
minister of Russia, hitherto overlooked 
by enthusiastic revolutionists, was assassi- 
nated. In a day he was “Our Special 
Correspondent” in the four quarters of the 
globe. 

For Bovett was the “re-write” man and 
the re-write man can do anything. Ananias 
and Baron Munchausen were hopeless 
amateurs compared to a star re-write man. 
Primarily the re-write man in a newspaper 
office was intended to take poor stories 
by poor reporters and infuse dash and 
ginger into them; he has developed from 
that humble beginning to a power whose 
imagination increases circulation. This 
was particularly true of Bovett and the 
Screamer. 

Just now Bovett was leaning back in his 
chair, his thumbs in the armholes of his 
vest, and a cigaret poised at a dangerous 
angle between his lips. He was gloomy. 
Joyce, the Screamer’s night editor seemed 
worried, and Tim, the all-pervading office 
boy, had the blues. Old Johnson, the head 
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of the “‘copy desk,” was the only one in 
the room who seemed to be interested in 
life. 

For here was the day of all days, when 
Togo and Rojestvensky were fighting it 
out in the Far East, according to the man- 
aging editor’s hunch, and the Screamer 
gone to press without a word from Tokio. 
The two admirals might be at the bottom 
of the sea by this time, and the Screamer 
ought to be on the street with a full account 
of the battle. Yet there was not a single 
word in any of the dispatches received 
during the evening that would give Bovett 
the slightest opportunity to give the battle 
to the public. 

When the managing editor left the 
office, earlier in the evening, he explained 
his “‘hunch” to Joyce. He said he felt a 
presentment that the final naval battle of 
the Russo-Japanese war was being fought 
at the very moment he was explaining. 
He told Joyce to stay up and get out extra 
editions giving the public the entire news. 
Then he called a cab and went home to 
seek sweet repose on his downy couch, 
leaving his hunch and all his troubles in 
the care of Joyce. 

Bilkins, the managing editor’s favorite 
and the Screamer’s star man, had been sent 
to New York to watch the big papers and 
send to the Screamer whatever news of the 
naval engagement these papers might 
issue. And Bilkins was the principal cause 
for Joyce’s worriment, which had gradu- 
ally turned into ugliness. Joyce was puffing 
away at his old black pipe, and muttering 
vindictively at a yellow slip of paper he 
held in one hand. It was a message from 
Bilkins, and it read: 

Nothing doing. Am hoping. 

BILKINS. 


“Hoping! Hoping!’ muttered Joyce, as 
he threw the message upon his desk, dis- 
gustedly. “‘This is a swell time to begin 
hoping! Togo’s somewhere in the Sea of 
Japan, and old vodka is n’t very far trom 
there. Bilkins is—hoping. Old Smith has 
a hunch that they’ve had it out. What right 
has a managing editor to have a hunch?” 
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he snapped viciously. ‘And Bilkins hop- 
ing. O rats!” 

Joyce’s tone was that of a man dis- 
eusted with the world and everything in it. 
He was worried, worried more than his 
ejaculation indicated. For these battle 
extras were up to him. And how was he 
going to beat the Screamer’s despised yet 
respected contemporary, the Wanderer, if 
this fool Bilkins did nothing more than 
hope? Why was n’t the blamed idiot skir- 
mishing around the 
offices in Newspa- 
per Row and trying 
to find out what was 
going on in those 


busy editorial 
rooms? Why was 
n’t he sending in 


news? Why was n’t 
he doing something, 
except hoping? The 
more Joyce thought 
over that message 
the angrier he be- 
came. 

Joyce felt that he 
simply had to defeat 
the Wanderer with 
these extras. He well 
remembered the 
words of the man- 
aging editor when 
that worthy read the 


Wanderer’s big 
scoop on the MEW  orawn By GLEN Cc. SHEFFER 
docks and railroad 


deal. He did n’t like 
to think of what the managing editor said 
when he saw his rival’s front page adorned 
by a story that his own force had failed to 
get. He could think of several other things 
the Wanderer had done that gave him good 
cause for being anxious to trim it to a 
frazzle on this big battle. 

Yes, sir, he simply had to scoop and 
beat and wallop the Wanderer this time, 
and Bilkins was in New York—hoping. 

“Fine thing to have representing us,” 
Joyce growled, as his eye fell on the little 
message. ‘‘Fine work he’s doing. Simply 
great. I ought to have an edition on the 
street now, telling whether or not this 
fight is on, and the fool has n’t got the 
faintest idea on the subject. Of all the 





Bovett sat at his typewriter 
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punky-punk cubs who ever wormed his 
way into a managing editor’s fancy this 
Bilkins is the punkiest. He is, oh, he’s 
anything that’s superlatively bum.” 

He began pacing up and down the floor. 
His wrath at Bilkins and disgust at the 
situation had reached the jumping off 
place. Between his fingers he crushed the 
message from Bilkins, as he would have 
enjoyed crushing Bilkins could he have had 
him there, too. That managing editor’s 
hunch kept staring 
him in the face. And 
thoughts of the Wan- 
derer scooping him 
on this story sent 
a shiver through his 
frame. 

As he paced the 
floor an idea stole 
into his head. It 
struck him when his 
eyes fell on Bovett, 
who had _ thrown 
away hiscigaret,and 
was telling a story 
to old Johnson. The 
idea was so utterly 
foolish, so hopeless, 
so daring and risky, 
that at first it ap- 
palled him. But grad- 
ually it overcame 
his fear. It fascin- 
ated him, and fas- 
cination conquered 
any qualms he had. 
He brought Bovett 
to his feet by a quick exclamation. 

“‘Bovett, start the battle story!” 

Bovett jumped. 

“What the—” he began. ‘‘You don’t 
mean—”’ 

“Yes I do mean,” snapped his chief. 
“I’m going to get out a battle extra, war or 
no war, Bilkins or no Bilkins. And the 
story’s up to you. Hurry up with it.” 

The re-write man gasped. This was the 
limit, he thought. He had written every- 
thing a man could think of, from the siege 
of Mukden to the birth of a son to the czar, 
but never before had he been asked to 
invent a naval battle without the slightest 
foundation for a story. He put three or 
four sheets of paper into his typewriter, 










































started a few lines upon each, and threw 
them away, one after the other. He was 
looking at Johnson, most disconsolately, 
when he heard that old veteran say: 

“Be careful now, Bovett. That’s a 
pretty risky thing. Now, if I were you, I’d 
start it off with a rumor somewhere that 
there is a battle somewhere, and that— 
well, I guess I’d better let you figure it out. 
Only you had better make it so we can lie 
out of it if the managing editor’s hunch 
does n’t come out as he doped it. Looks to 
me as if Joyce has gone crazy over this 
thing.” 

Bovett thought so, too, although he 
made no comment. He started on another 
tack, and succeeded in getting the first 
paragraph of the battle story off his mind. 

After that it was like taking candy away 
from a baby. That story just reeled right 
off the ends of his fingers. 

So while Joyce was spreading Japanese 
and Russian flags all over the front page, 
Bovett finished his story. And that story 
lives as a piece of journalistic art. When 
Bovett read it through he wondered how 
he had done it. To be sure, he did n’t know 
whether Cheefoo is part of Corea or Japan, 
or whether Yokahama is nearer Shanghai 
than Newchwang, but he did know that 
the Sea of Japan is somewhat near the 
Land of the Morning Sun, so he set his 
battle scene there. It is true that this story 
was not satisfying as to the details of 
the fight. So much depended upon further 
news from ‘‘Our Special Correspondent,” 
Bovett’s story said, but the waiting popu- 
lace could certainly depend upon it that 
the Screamer would furnish the most com- 
plete details of the fight before any other 
paper could possibly secure them. 

It wasn’t many minutes before the 
wheels of the great presses were turning 
the extras out by the thousand. They 
literally pulled out of their beds the people. 
Every person who did not depend on 
crutches for support or was not sick-a-bed 
rushed to the Screamer office to read the 
bulletins and get the latest from the front. 
The shouts of the newsboys filled the air 
and stirred the city to the greatest excite- 
ment it had known since the day the 
Screamer flashed upon it the news of the 
sinking of the Spanish fleet at Manila. 
Yet, for all Joyce and Bovett knew, 
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there had been no battle, and Bovett was 
still—hoping. The first extra was followed 
by another, which corroborated the story 
of the coasting vessel captain who brought 
the rumor into port, and which also denied 
the truth of the rumor. It was bought so 
eagerly by the big crowd that had gathered 
in the street that Joyce was tempted to 
issue still another extra, but he hardly 
dared. He had gotten into pretty deep 
water alread y, and would have a hard time 
to back out of it if his reports should be 
proved to be utterly baseless. 

Every time he thought of Bilkins Joyce 
cursed and swore. 

‘Any word from that natural born fool 
we’ve got down in New York?” he called 
out to the telegraph operator, who was 
reading the Screamer’s extras and wonder- 
ing how it all came about. 

‘No, sir, not yet,” replied the knight of 
the key. “Shall I query him?” 

““Yes, see if he’s still alive, or if the 
Black Hand has caught him. Perhaps he’s 
still hoping,” said Joyce. Then he sat 
back in his chair to await the result of 
sundry clickings and clatterings that issued 
from the telegraph room. 

‘“‘What are the New Yorks doing?” is 
the message Joyce sent to the managing 
editor’s favorite. When he received the 
reply his face turned purple. He held the 
yellow sheet in his hand a second, and 
then swore, loudly and long. 

‘“*T d-o-n-’-t k-n-o-w,’” he spelled out, 
slowly. ‘‘Don’t know! don’t know!” he 
repeated, almost speechless with rage. 
‘What in the devil does he know? Does 
he know he’s alive? Or is he? If he is, 
what’s his excuse? Confound such a man!” 

He was so angry that words failed to 
express his meaning. He took to pacing 
the floor again, muttering incoherently. 
He sank into a mood of fuming worry. It 
was getting late, and there was n’t a word 
of truth in one of Bovett’ stories, so far 
as he knew. He had placed the Screamer’s 
honor as a newspaper in jeopardy. His 
own reputation was in danger. He had 
gone so far with his extras that there was 
no avenue of escape. A denial of the battle 
stories already sent to the howling mob 
below his window would be absurd. There 
was nothing todo but keepon issuing extras, 
and leave the result to the blind goddess. 
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So Joyce turned to Bovett. ‘“* Another 
extra, Bovett,”’ he said. ‘‘ Let yourself out 
on this. I don’t care whether Bilkins knows 
anything or not. I’ve simply got to give 
this howling mob another story of the 
fight, and I’ve got to do it now. There’s 
going to be a real battle in the Sea of 
Japan, and you’re going to tell the public 
all about it. You ’re right there and see it 
all. Sink ’em, Bovett, sink ’em deep! 
Blow ’em up! Torpedo ’em! Give the 
saffron-hued Jap the fight of his life, but 
make him win! He could lick that vodka- 
soaked son of the Little Father with one 
hand tied behind his back, anyway. So sail 
into that story,and pass it up as quickly 
as you can. 

“Tt’s risky as the deuce, Bill,” said 
Bovett, hestitatingly, his fingers toying 
with the keys of his machine. 

‘Don’t I know it,”’ snapped Joyce, inele- 
gantly. ‘‘What if it is? I’m taking all the 
chances, not you. If the Wanderer wants 
to deny it, let it! I’ll scoop that almanac 
this time or bust my galluses in the at- 
tempt! I’ll call somebody a liar to save the 
Screamer’s honor, if it has any left. But 
just now I want that battle, and I want it 
quick!” 

Bovett wrote faster than he ever did 
before. Sheet after sheet of copy was 
turned out. Blood spattered every page. It 
was a tale filled with just such incidents as 
one would expect in a battle. When the 
re-write man saw it in cold type he shud- 
dered. Professional liar though he was, his 
fragment of conscience smote him as he 
gazed at the front page of the latest extra, 
and saw there, in the biggest black type 
the office possessed, these words: 

RUSSIAN FLEET ANNIHILATED! 
Togo and Rojestvensky have met, and the 

Jap is supreme in Eastern seas. 

Many ships sunk and great loss of life. 

Then came the “‘special.” All the ‘‘sick- 
ening details” were there. Lined up in 
battle array, the victorious fleet had 
steamed upon the foul bottomed fighting 
machines of the Russ admiral, and raked 
them from stem to stern. One by one they 
went down. There were rumors of sub- 
marines. Instruments of warfare yet un- 
known to the Western world were sus- 
pected of having worked the destruction 
of the Russian armada. To make local 
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interest greater, Bovett stated that Ameri- 
can gunners manned the Japs’ big death 
machines. He dumped the dead and dying 
into the deep. The sea was turned from 
green to vivid red with the blood of heroes. 
What Bovett did to that Russian fleet, as 
he afterwards expressed it himself, was a 
sin and a shame. 

But it tickled Joyce, who was reading 
it over. ‘‘A work of art, Bovett,’”’ he said, 
smiling softly, as he came to this life-line 
Bovett had thrown out for use should the 
story be proved a complete fabrication: 
“Although the Screamer’s battle news 
comes directly from the front, and is the 
first to reach America, the report of Togo’s 
great victory still lacks confirmation from 
Tokio and St. Petersburg.” 

“Simply great,”’ mused Joyce. And he 
laughed out loud when he read it all 
through. Yes, he laughed, in spite of the 
fact that Bilkins was still “hoping” and 
“did n’t know.” 

The great crowd in the street was de- 
vouring every line of the story, and was 
anxious for more. It wanted details. It 
wanted to know which side had won. 
There was a great deal that it wanted to 
know about this battle that neither Bovett 
nor Joyce dared tell. But its howling 
was music to Joyce’s ears. He depended 
on the ability of the blind goddess to 
straighten things out in the end, and he 
wanted that crowd to be with him when 
she gave her decision. He did n’t like to 
think of what that mob would do to the 
Screamer if the goddess made a slip. 

Joyce was cudgeling his brains for some 
means of gracefully backsliding if the 
M. E’s hunch went wrong. He was deep 
in this problem when the office boy 
brought in several copies of an extra edi 
tion of the Wanderer and gave one to him. 

“‘Gee, but dat’s a peach of a roast dat 
sheet gives us, aint it?” he remarked, as 
he handed over the paper. 

Joyce mutely agreed. There, across the 
Wanderer’s front page, in type as large as 
the Screamer’s battle announcements, were 
words that made his faith in the blind 
goddess waver. 

BATTLE REPORTS IN “SCREAMER” 
UNTRUE. 


That was the first line. Then came a 
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Tokio dispatch from the Associated Press, 
denying that there had been an engage- 
ment between the Japanese and Russian 
forces. Following that was an article 
written in the Wanderer office, denouncing 
the Screamer as unprincipled, unscrupu- 
lous, lying, dastardly, faking, and de- 
ceiving. 

Joyce had been expecting it, but it made 
him squirm. He smiled, and said nothing. 
But the expression of satisfaction that had 
twisted his face into a grin when he had 
heen reading Bovett’s last battle story 
turned into one of anxiety. 

“I’m done if this hunch does n’t pan 
out,” he said, under his breath. ‘‘If Togo 
and the Russian have n’t met I surely am 
all in. I wont dare to show my face in the 
state. I’ll have to take to shoveling. And 
it wont be so easy for Nell. I wont be able 
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It was a message from Bilkins 


to—’’ and just there a queer little lump 
rose in Joyce’s throat. 

It’s odd how, when a man is in the 
direst distress some such thought crowds 
into the reckoning. It is never solicited; it 
is wholly irrelevant but always it comes 
a little bright light in a dark area, like a 
lamp in a window shining out into the 
night. And it was night to Joyce now— 
black night. 

What would his little wife say, when she 
learned that he had been lying to the pub- 
lic? What excuse could he give her? He 
could n’t make her believe that it was just 
a hunch gone wrong. No, she would call 
it by some less pleasant name. She 
would n’t berate him, she would n’t say 
a word to hurt him, but Joyce hated to 
think of the look in her eyes when he told 
her that his extras were fakes, and told 
her what now seemed their inevitable 
result. He could see that expression in 
those deep blue eyes even now. 

When he was deepest in his gloom, the 
telegraph instruments began to sputter. 
In another minute he was reading a mes- 
sage that made him jump excitedly, and 
chased the gloom from his being. It gave 
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him hope, weary as he was, and hopeless 
as he was over the outcome of the manag- 
ing editor’s hunch. The message was this: 


There is some trouble. The Yeller is get- 
ting ready for an extra. 
BILKINS. 


That is all there was to it, but it turned 
the gloomy man into the very embodiment 
of energy and hustle. He showed it to 
Bovett and Johnson, and sent their spirits 
kiting. The dispatch was a prophecy to 
them, and meant that after all there was 
some hope of winning out. 

Trembling with the excitement of an- 
ticipation, Joyce turned to Bovett and 
said: 

‘Just once more, Bovett. This will be 
the last extra for the day, no matter what 
may be the next news from Bilkins. Give 
me a complete new battle story. I want a 
thriller. I want something that will live as 
a monument to my memory if it proves to 
be my death warrant in this office. Leave 
spaces for the names of the winners. No 
dope on that end. We’ll beat that frizzled- 
frazzled cold storage news Wanderer to a 
pulp this time or I resign. Hustle it, old 
man. It’s my funeral or my salvation.” 

It was easy for the Screamer’s official liar. 
While Joyce was tearing the Screamer’s 
front page to pieces and getting ready for 
the story, Bovett turned the battle out in 
record time. Graphically he told how 
nameless ships had rammed nameless 
ships, how nameless heroes fell. He pic- 
tured the great waves that rose as ship 
after ship went down with hundreds of 
souls. You could see the great guns belch, 
you could hear their roar. The shrieks of 
the dying filled the air. Low, black, rakish 
torpedo boats darted hither and thither. 
Deeds of heroism were without number. 
It was a great story, and the beauty of it 
was that it could be made to apply to either 
side, no matter which the winner. That’s 
part of the official liar’s art. 

It was n’t long after this story had been 
sent to the composing room before the 
telegraph instruments renewed their click- 
ing. It was Bilkins, the operator called. 
Feverishly Bovett and Joyce rushed into 
the little room, while Johnson and the 
omnipresent Tim stood in the doorway, 
all attention. They listened to each click 
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of the instruments as if their lives de 
pended upon it. 

Joyce was sweating. His pipe ha 
dropped from his mouth. His thick blac} 
hair was tousled. His face was streaked 
with grime from the composing room. Hi: 
long arms hung by his side, nerveless 
Bovett’s usually grinning visage was so 
intensely serious that it frightened Tim 
His shirt was open at the neck, and as hi 
leaned over one shoulder of the operator 
and Joyce over the other, the two made a 
living picture of exhaustion, anxiety, fear, 
and anticipation. 

What would the message now ticking 
over the wire be? Would it mean a bright 
future, thought Joyce, or would it be—the 
street? Would it mean that a happy news- 
paper man would leave the office in an- 
other hour to join a loving little wife, who 
was praying for him at this very minute, 
or would it mean that a broken down has- 
been would begin the game over all again 
in some strange city? How he dreaded the 
words that were coming over the wire! In 
the minute or two that elapsed Joyce lived 
half his life over. 

Then he and Bovett saw the operator 
spell out the first words of the message: 


Big battle in Japan Sea. Won by— 


and the instruments ceased their clicking. 

Bovett and Joyce stood there a moment, 
and then both shrieked at the operator: 
““Good God, what’s the matter? What’s 
the rest of it?” 

“Wire down. Keep cool. Have him 
again in a minute.” 

Joyce was bordering on collapse. When 
he saw the first words of the message he 
almost fell back against the wall! His 
reputation was safe! There had been a 
battle! The Wanderer was beaten as it 
never had beaten the Screamer! Bovett 
was a hero! But which side had won? Who 
was the victor? Why, oh, why, did that 
wire wait until this, the psychological 
moment, to break down? 

These were the thoughts that whirled 
through Joyce’s brain as he steadied him- 
self against the door casing and waited for 
the one word necessary to send the greatest 
news of years to the public. The howls of 
the newsboys came through the open win- 
dows as the little staff waited for that fate- 
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They listened to each click as if their lives depended upon it 
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ful word, and sounded as sweet as any 
symphony that ever was worked out by 
master hands. They were all happy, for 
they had won a hard fight—but the wire 
was down! 

It seemed as if a century passed while 
the operator worked to get a new connec- 
tion. And then, when the clicking was 
renewed, and the operator put his pencil 
to the paper, Joyce and Bovett saw him 
write out one short word—“*Togo.” 

With a howl, no other word will describe 
the exclamations that burst simultane- 
ously from their lips, Bovett and Joyce 
rushed from the room. Joyce gulped down 
the lump that rose in his throat when he 
read the Wanderer’s denunciation of the 
Screamer’s extras, and made a wild dash 
for the composing room. In two minutes 
more the busy workers were inserting the 
words Bovett had left out of his story, 
“Togo,” ‘‘ Rojestvensky,” ‘‘ Russian,” and 


“Japanese.” They were all in type, and 
needed but to be placed in position. 


* Bilkins, you fool, you 're worth your weight in gold!” 
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A few minutes more and the presses 
were turning out the last and greatest 
extra that had ever been published i 
that city. Bovett, the official liar, was a 
fat little package of smiles. Old Johnson 
sat back in his chair, puffing his pipe, and 
said “I told you so”’ to everyone that 
looked his way. 

But it was only Tim, who, a half hour 
later, saw a tall, white-faced man stagger 
from the composing room into the editoria! 
room and sink into the chair at the night 
editor’s desk. It was only Tim who saw 
his hand fall on a smali slip of crumpled 
vellow paper. He carefully smoothed it, 
and laid it upon his desk. 

“Nothing doing. Am hoping. Bilkins,” 
Tim heard him murmur softly. “ Bilkins, 
Bilkins, you fool, you ’re worth your weight 
in gold!” 

Then Tim heard a heavy fall. When he 
reached Joyce he found that the strain had 
been too much. 

The night editor had fainted. 











The Househunters 


BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


Author of ‘‘ Georgie,” etc. 


“Tf I had n’t played at skittles with my 
life’s happiness,” she said with a strangled 
sob, “‘and lost, we might have been living 
at Acacia View now. Oh! what a fool—a 
for 1 I was.”’ 

She took up the paper again and for the 
second time read the advertisement. 

HreatHer Roap—A semi-detached villa 
residence, ‘Acacia View,’ garden back and 
front, two sitting, and four bedrooms, attics, 
and all conveniences, £40. Key at 49 Akers 


Street. 


“‘T’ll take the car,” she said, “‘and look 
at the outside of it. I’ll try to imagine that 
we never had that stupid, stupid quarrel, 
and that we are looking out for a house 
like that. I’ve nothing to do, and I’m tired 
of doing nothing. I’ve too much time to 
remember how I’ve spoiled my life. For 
once I'll be happy, or at least pretend to 
be.” 

Half an hour, and the street car stopped 
at Heather Road. Stella got down hurriedly 
and tried to look as if she had import- 
ant business somewhere in the immediate 
neighborhood. It was not till she was well 
out of the high road, that she ventured 
to read the names of the conventional 
little semi-detached villas—red brick with 
stone trimmings. ‘Rose Bank,” ‘Elm 
Lodge,” ‘Ash Villa;” then a much more 
ambitious “Glenn Albion,” and “ Heather 
Croft.” There was even a “ Meadow- 
lands”—so far from any meadow, sc 
destitute of land. Ah, here it was—quite at 
the end of the by-lane, a little dingier and 
more battered than the others, she fancied, 
blindless of course, and empty. To the 
right, a narrow path led round to a square 
of grass at the back, and she could see the 
parched green from where she stood. The 
gate-post assured her, in faint, genteel let- 
ters, of its name, “Acacia View.” She 
laughed. 

“No acacias,” she said, “and still less 
view. A yard and a half of garden; as 
little as can possibly be called garden back 
and front in the advertisement. But for all 
that it’s a nice roomy house, with good 
windows.” She sighed, looked cautiously 
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to right and left of her, then lifted the latch 
of the gate and walked in. She peeped 
through the front windows; tried the door, 
of course to no purpose, and then walked 
round the side path to the back. 

“What stories you can tell,” she said 
to the kitchen windows. ‘‘ What dull prosy 
stories of wrangling, uninteresting lives. I 
would n’t listen to them for worlds. I wish 
I could get in.” 

She tried the back door. To her aston- 
ishment it opened, and she went in, with 
a little thrill of nervousness. There was 
nothing to be afraid of, of course, in a 
modern semi-detached house like this, 
empty as it was; but it would not be 
pleasant to be turned out by an angry 
proprietor. 

“‘T should have to pretend I was think- 
ing of taking it,” she said with a miserable 
laugh. ‘‘I could tell him that I wished the 
kitchen range to be changed, and that 
there aren’t half enough shelves.” 

Room by room she went through the 
house, from attic to ground floor, suggest- 
ing endless improvements, and busily, in 
her mind, she bought beautiful things to 
glory the common-place little house. She 
reveled in the furnishing of it. She papered 
the dining room with a dull green paper, 
furnished it in old oak; she stained the 
floor of the little back drawing-room, and 
hung her frilled curtains at the window, 
with an even keener pleasure, than the 
reality would have warranted. She forgot 
for the time her unhappiness and her dis- 
appointed life, and she was sitting in the 
window seat of the kitchen giving imagin- 
ary orders to an imaginary cook, concern- 
ing a delightful little dinner, when she 
heard a noise in the hall. 

She trembled, grew pale, and listened. 
Silence again. 

“‘Someone trying the front door,” she 
said at last. ‘How silly I am. A thing any 
passer by might do, a thing I did myself,” 
and she braced herself up and tip-toed into 
the dining-room to peep through the 
window. 


“Oh!” 
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She sank into the window seat with a 
cry of horror. Some one had vanished 
round the side of the house as she peeped. 

“He is going to the back,” she whispered 
in terror. “‘ He will find the back door open, 
just as I did. It’s a tramp and he will kill 
me. He’ll take my rings and my watch and 
no one will know for weeks and weeks. 
Then the body will be found. Oh!” 

There was no where to hide; not even 
a cupboard in the wall, in this room, and 
she had no time to get up stairs. But it 
seemed hours of suspense before the back 
door opened. 

She heard a manly step on the stone 
floors of the scullery and kitchen; heard 
it in the narrow hall, and then, Oh! 
Heavens!—she heard it pause outside the 
dining-room door; she was in the dining- 
room. If only he would go up stairs, she 
might slip away and escape if only— 

But he did not go upstairs, he walked 
through the half opened door instead. 

“Oh!” she cried out, and in her cry 
there was both relief and dismay. Her face 
grew scarlet, her eyes bright, but before 
she spoke her face was as pale as before, 
her eyes no longer apprehensive of tramps, 
but sad as they had been while she looked 
over the house. 

“You!” she said, in a low voice. ‘“You!” 


The intruder was very thin and rather 
small, with twinkling bright eyes and light 
hair. He wore a gray summer suit and a 
straw hat. Anything less awe inspiring or 
more utterly respectable it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. The girl sank back into 
her window seat and looked steadily at 
the front garden. There was nothing to 
justify such attention there, for all the 
lobelias and calceolarias and echeverias 
which had so lately adorned the middle 
bed had departed with the last owner 
perhaps, or a passing thief with a nice 
taste in bedding out. 

‘“‘House-hunting?” he asked genially. 

She kept her eyes away, as she replied: 

‘It looks rather like it, does n’t it?” 

“Yes.” His tone was fully as indifferent 
as hers.‘‘ Then—it is true, of course, I may 
congratulate you?” 

“Thanks.” 

“Rather dull work house-hunting alone. 
I should have thought—”’ 





She turned quickly to look at him. 

“And you—”’ she said, “‘are you house- 
hunting, too? And alone.” 

He flushed and hesitated. 

““No,” he said at last, ‘“‘I have not that 
happiness. I am here for purely senti- 
mental reasons.” 

She raised her eyebrows. ‘‘ Indeed?” 

He sat down in the corner of the window 
sill facing her. 

“Yes,” he said softly,‘‘ I was born here.” 

She looked her surprise. 

“This,” he went on, “‘is the home of my 
childhood’s hour. This is where I and my 
brothers and sisters fought together from 
the cradle upwards. This old house is 
overflowing with happy memories of by- 
gone days for me ;and the garden—ah!” 

She glanced doubtfully round the room, 
flashed another look at the front garden, 
and ended by staring in amazement at his 
inperturbable face. 

“Dear, dear, old place,” said he; 
“happy, happy days!” 

“It doesn’t seem so very old,” she said 
thoughtfully, “‘and as for the garden—I 
don’t quite understand about the garden. 
I always thought, from the way you 
spoke of it, that your’s was of almost park- 
like proportions. You certainly led me to 
suppose so. There was a fountain, you said, 
and a sun-dial with a motto. I can even 
remember the motto.” 

“So can I,” he said softly. “‘It was most 
absurdly untrue to life. “Time flies, but 
love lives ever.’” 

“Then where is the sun-dial now?” 

“Oh—er—we took it away with us 
when we left.” 

“TI see. And the fountain, too, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No! the fountain is filled in.” 

“And the rose garden, at the south side 
—is that filled in as well?” 

“No,” he replied gravely, “the house 
next door is sitting on the rose garden. 
‘Acacia View’ was unattached once.” 

“How interesting. You used to speak 
of tennis and croquet lawns and the green- 
houses. To grow such grapes and tomatoes 
as yours I should have thought you were 
surrounded by acres of glass.” 

“Boyish exaggeration,” he replied apol- 
ogetically; “‘a youthful imagination multi- 
plied the lawns and magnified the acreage. 
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[here is a cucumber frame behind the 
house, as you may have noticed. I must 
ave been thinking of that.” 

She studied his face curiously with 
rrave brown eyes. Her big hat and heavy 
dark hair shadowed her face. 

‘‘How long is it since you left?” she 
isked. 

He reflected. ““Oh—twenty years or 
more. How time flies. The sun-dial was 
right, so far. Yet the old place doesn’t 
seem to have changed much. Same old 
doors, same old windows; same old ban- 
isters we were spanked for sliding down; 
same old crack in the attic ceiling.” 

“The attic ceiling? You haven’t been 
upstairs yet. How do you know?” 

‘‘Oh—it must be there still. And I’m 
going up to see it. How I loved it all.” 

“Well,” she rose slowly, “I won’t in- 
trude upon your happy memories. I 
should be the last person to wish to add 
a jarring note tosuch a delightful harmony. 
Good by,” she picked up her gloves and 
moved towards the door. ‘‘ Good by,” she 
repeated lightly, and left him standing 
there. 


Once out in the garden she drew a deep 
breath. There was a green painted iron 
seat under the privet hedge, and she walked 
unsteadily towards it. Her heart was beat- 
ing wildly, she must calm herself before 
she went back; she must gather her silly 
scattered wits together. She took off her 
hat to let the cool breeze play on her fore- 
head, and then for a minute or two she 
covered her eyes with her hands. She had 
forgotten that even in the back of the house 
there are eyes. When she looked up again 
the young man was standing before her, 
gravely watching her. 

“The crack in the ceiling is still there,” 
he said, “but it is filled up with plaster 
and covered with whitewash, so I can’t 
exactly locate it. That little window in the 
top belongs to the attic, and it makes me 
unutterably sad to remember the baskets 
of green gooseberries I used to draw up 
through it on a string, when I was sent to 
bed in disgrace.” 

She tried to smile. 

“There are no gooseberries in the gar- 
den,”’ she said. “‘How could you?” 

He sat down beside her. “Ah! there 
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were then, and, besides, my brothers stole 
them from next door, if I remember aright 
—apples as well.” 

She smiled a little, but the eyes turned 
away from him were still full of tears. He 
noticed that she was thinner and whiter 
than she had been a year before, when he 
had parted from her, presumably forever. 
This was strange in a happy house-hunt- 
ing bride-elect. 

“Stella,” he said in a low voice, “‘ when 
are you going to be married?” 

The girl was silent. A sudden over- 
whelming desire to throw away all pride 
and tell him the truth, seized her; to tell 
him what a fool she had been a year ago; 
to tell him everything. But instead she was 
silent. 

He waited for her to speak. 

“‘Ah! well,” he said at last, “he’s a 
lucky chap, but fora person of his affluence, 
I should have thought a semi-detached 
villa with a cat-run at the back, was hardly 
all his fancy could paint. The rent of this 
can’t be more than £40, and Sutcliffe’s 
income runs into five figures. Now the 
four hundred a year I earn, would about 
justify ‘Acacia View,’ but Sutcliffe—well 
I should n’t have credited him with such 
modest desires.” 

She had listened without moving, but 
here she turned her head quickly. 

“Don’t,” she said, “‘don’t, please don’t 
couple Mr. Sutcliffe’s name with mine. 
You are mistaken.” 

He raised his brows. “Indeed? Not 
Sutcliffe? But you are going to be married? 
You are house-hunting. Who on earth am 
I to congratulate?” 

““No—one,” she said quickly, with fast 
changing color. “‘ You are mistaken. I am 
not going to be married at all.” 

He stared. ‘‘ You have broken this off, 
too?” he asked slowly. 

She was silent again, somehow it seemed 
impossible for her to speak or explain, 
whilst he spoke in that hard voice. 

“Good heavens! Poor beggar! Well, 
women really are—poor old Sutcliffe,” he 
regarded her curiously. “He’ll get over it 
I suppose—as—as the rest of the world 
does in these cases.” 

He plunged his hands into his pockets 
and whistled. 

“Then if you are not going to set up 
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house-keeping, may I ask why you are 
house-hunting?” 

His tone was cold, contemptuous, and 
unspeakably horrible to her. 

She was on the verge of hysteria; she 
clenched her hands and bit her lips, to 
keep from screaming out aloud. 

“T am curious to know,” he said again, 
“the cause of your interest in ‘Acacia 
View.’” 

She made an intense effort and pulled 
herself together. Desperately she called 
her inventive powers to her rescue, and 
forced a laugh. She would rather die, she 
felt, than let him know the humiliating 
truth. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘you are not the only 
person in the world with a sentimental 
affection for ‘Acacia View,’ I used to live 
here, too.” 

He laughed incredulously. 

“Yes,” she went on firmly, “it was the 
home of childhood’s hour for me, too. My 
sisters and I played together in these 
rooms from the nursery upward.” 

He stared at her flushed face, prettier 
than ever in her excitement. 

“That is impossible,” he said shortly. 
“You can’t expect me to believe such a 
fairy tale as that. We could n’t both have 
been born here.” 

She stooped for her hat. 

“You forget,” she immediately retorted, 
“that my childhood was quite ten years 
later than yours. No doubt we took the 
house when you left it. It—it makes me 
very sad to see all the changes in the dear 
old place. When I think of all the happy 
hours I’ve spent in this house and garden, 
I—I could almost cry. I was a very happy 
little girl then,”’ with an inexplicable sob. 

“Perhaps you had a clear conscience in 
those dim, far off days,” he suggested 
grimly. “Is it, if I may suggest such a 
thing, is it the happiness of your recollec- 
tions that makes you cry now?” 

“T’m not crying.” 

The tears were standing in her eyes, but 
she dabbed them away hastily with her 
handkerchief. 

“You are crying!” 

He held the hand with the handkerchief 
away from her face, and gazed steadily 
into her eyes. 

“T came out to you because I looked 
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through the window and saw you crying 
here in the garden. Why are you crying, 
Stella? Is it over the ruins of your once 
happy home, or—is it Sutcliffe?” 

She snatched away her hand indignantly. 
*‘Go away. It is cruel of you to sit here 
taunting me. Go away, if you knew how 
unwelcome you were, you wouldn’t have 
the insolence to stay.” 

“By George!” he rose and tilted his 
hat over his eyes. “ You make your mean- 
ing quite plain at last. 1 beg your pardon. 
I will go at once. I am sorry I have made 
myself so objectionable. I suppose it is 
the mutual tender recollection of child- 
hood which endears us so to each other. 
Good afternoon.” 

He strode the grass, but an 
utterly unexpected and most commanding 
voice stopped him short. 

“Ere!” 

Stella raised her eyes in amazement, 
and the young man laughed. 

A woman, the largest and stoutest and 
reddest of faces they had ever seen, con- 
fronted them from the back-door, with 
arms akimbo and disapproval lurid in 
her eye. 

‘“’Ere You! Come ’ere, young man!” 

Obedient to that quelling eye, he ad- 
vanced. 

“I’m cleanin’ down this ’ouse and I 
’ad n’t been gone out five minutes to harsk 
the time when I saw you come in. I seed 
through the winder that you was respect- 
able so I said nothin’. There’s no ’arm in 
your looking over the ’ouse, but I won’t 
’ave no quarrels in the back garden. You 
wait till you’ve taken a ’ouse before you 
come an’ ’ave words in it.” 

“T assure you—” he began. 

The lady of the house interrupted him. 

“I don’t know ’ow long you’ve been 
married,” she said, “but I never see such 
a temper an’ such nasty sneerin’ ways. I’m 
orry for ’er. Look at ’er now, crying ’er 
’eart out over it.” 

He looked back in dismay. Stella’s poor 
little head was on the back of the seat and 
she was sobbing audibly. He came hastily 
forward and pressed half a crown into the 
large red soapy hand of the cleaner down. 

I’m not takin’ no bribes,” said she 
pocketing it. ‘An’ if there’s to be suicides 
between you, I’m not going to be paid to 
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see you put ’er out of the way. Get off with 
yer.” 

“But—” 

“Not if I knows it. The last family 
lived ’ere thirty years, and I washed for 
‘em every Monday, and laid out all them 
as was buried from the ’ouse. There’s been 
many funerals ’ere. The drains is bad.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Good Lord! How long did 
you say?” 

“Thirty year, an’ the master built the 
‘ouse ’imself—so there. I won’t see it dis- 
graced by the carryin’s on of such as you. 
Listen at ’er, it’ll be histericks in five 
minutes.” 

The young man hurriedly produced 
another half-crown. “ My good lady,” he 
said persuasively, ‘‘you were quite right. 
You ’re always right. We have quar- 
reled.” 

The good lady grunted. 

“T want to make it up,” he said softly. 
“Go back to your cleaning-down for ten 
minutes.” 

The charwoman slowly withdrew. “I 
should n’t like to trust myself to you,” she 
said, “‘the Lord knows what murder there 
would n’t ’a’ been by now if I hadn’t ’a’ 
come out, and put a stop to it. I would n’t 
be in ’er shoes for forty pound.” 


Before the back-door was well shut, he 
was sitting beside her on the seat. 

“Stella,” he said, ‘‘the last family lived 
here thirty years—you heard what she 
said. Neither of us could ever possibly 
have lived in ‘Acacia View.’ Why are we 
lying to each other in this way?” 

She drew a long, sobbing breath. 

“Why are we playing the fool like this? 
If you are not going to be married, why 
did you come here at all?” 

“Only for idle curiousity,” said Stella. 

“But why should you be idly curious 
about a dull little semi-detached villa? You 
aren’t going to live in it? Tell me the truth 
about Sutcliffe.” 

She raised her head, and answered him. 
“‘T will,” she said, ‘“‘I was never engaged 
to him. I would rather die. I was too proud 
to defend myself or explain anything that 
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night when you were so jealous and cruel. 
I—Oh—” 

She broke down again. 

He took her hand in his and held it 
firmly. 

“Don’t,” he said, “‘Stella—don’t cry— 
dear—” 

“Oh!” she cried suddenly raising her 
eyes to his, “‘you ask me why I came here 
today. I will tell you. I came here because 
I saw in the paper that there was a house 
to let for £40 a year, and I daren’t tell 
you the real reason because—because I 
was ashamed.” 

‘“‘But what was the real reason?” 

He looked surprised. She went on. 

‘“‘When we were engaged, you said you 
could only pay £40 a year for a house, 
and I came—I came here, just to look at 
this to—to make myself happy for half an 
hour by pretending that I—that I—was 
going to live in it. I wanted to imagine 
the fun it would have been to us to buy 
furniture and things to make it look pretty 
and nice to live in.” 

“For you and me, Stella?” 

The joy in his voice almost frightened 
her. 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice, “for 
you and me.” 

The flat red face of the cleaner was 
pressed firmly against the kitchen window, 
and he saw it, but in spite of that, he took 
his sweetheart in his arms and kissed her 
many times. 

“Then we’ve wasted a whole year of 
our lives,” he said. 

Stella could not speak. 

“T’m sorry I was driven to deceive you 
in that abominable way,” he said presently 
with a laugh. “But I daren’t tell you the 
real truth.” 

Stella looked up. 

“You don’t lie artistically,’ 


, 


she assured 


him. “I never believed in all that child- 
hood’s hour nonsense for a moment. How 
could I? The sun-dial was the finish- 
ing touch. What was the truth? Why did 
you come?” 

“T saw you,” he said, “and followed— 
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even through the doors of ‘ Acacia View. 
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In front of Garcia’s rancho waited the customary horses 


The Wedding Guest 


BY LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


Author of ** The Two-Finger Man," etc. 


Frederick Walker, reigning sheriff of 
San Diego County, riding hard for the first 
shade in twenty miles, perceived with a 
pang of anxiety that there was a new pony 
fastened at Garcia’s white hitching posts. 

In front of Garcia’s rancho stood a row 
of drought-stricken locusts, and under 
their pale, dust-powered leafage waited 
the customary long line of horses. Their 
bridles trailed, their nostrils breathed the 
dust. Walker knew well the individual 
angles of the various, sweat-streaked 
withers and vicious hammer heads, and 
could place, in fancy, at a bound, every 
rider in saddle. But that high-headed black, 
with the thoroughbred streak that kept 
him fastened and fretting; that saddle 
covered with silver; that red and yellow 
blanket that shone like silk in the sun—to 
whom did they belong, and what were 
they doing here? Walker did not in the 
least like the look of it. 

He glanced anxiously toward the rancho 
piazza. It was empty, but in the midst of 
the litter of ‘‘chaps,”’ saddles, and leather- 
laced sombreros lay a small silk handker- 
chief, scarlet, like a fallen poppy leaf. 
Panchita Garcia’s handkerchief! 

A faint reflection of its color rose in 
Walker’s long and leathery face. He looked 
back at the black, silver-trapped mustang. 
He was assailed with a terrible anxiety as 
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to the identity and appearance of the 
owner of the black mustang. But he did 
not dismount and walk boldly up the 
piazza to the lopsided, white-washed door. 
Never, in the six months he had been 
hitching up at Garcia’s had the sheriff of 
San Diego done such a thing. He could 
face a lynching mob, or the last stand of a 
lone outlaw, but the very idea of walking 
up to that door and asking for Panchita 
would have turned him pale. 

His method of entering the Garcia sala 
was to drift around to the corral for the 
ostensible purpose of appraising theGarcia 
colts, and thence work, by gradual stages, 
up the back premises, through the kitchen 
garden to the rear piazza where he would 
have a glass of aguandina with old Garcia. 
This would get him as far as the threshold 
of the sala. Each time he made his cir- 
cuitous approach he fully expected to walk 
into the room and take his place in the 
jealous, bristling circle whose center of 
attraction was the flash of Panchita Gar- 
cia’s large eyes; but each time his feet 
seemed to become glued to the threshold. 
The most he could do was to bashfully 
beckon to one of his rivals, and, taking 
him aside in the distant gloom of the door- 
way, involve him in the discussion of a 
suppositious horse-trade, or a laborious 
point of justice. 

















These conversations caused Walker, 
who was naturally a laconic man, extreme 
mental exertion; but sometimes he could 
spin them out for as long as half an hour. 
For half an hour he could be distractingly 
conscious of Panchita’s slim, black-clad 
figure lolling in the leather armchair, her 
trim feet nonchalantly thrust out before 
her, crossed, and a crimson cactus flower 
nipped between her lips. He had never 
come nearer speech with her than a short 
jerk of his head, and a glance that sprang 
away again as if her eyes had burnt him. 
The mere glint of her lashes, the stir of her 
olive brown hands, were enough to send 
Walker into an ecstacy of shyness, and the 
day she had asked him to take a glass of 
aquandina, in his frantic embarrassment 
he had turned his back on her. He would 
have given all his official prestige, and his 
sharpshooter’s eye for the power to fear- 
lessly take the chair next Panchita’s, like 
the inimitable ‘‘Broady” Hall, who was 
capable of carrying on a conversation that 
he made up as he went along. 

This superior accomplishment had kept 
“Broady” far in the lead of the rest of 
the “bunch.” It was Broady who had, for 
the past month, occupied the seat near 
est Panchita’s heart, and the sheriff 
was therefore astonished, on loping his 
pony casually around the house, to see 
‘Broady” occupying the top rail of the 
corral fence. It was “‘Broady,” brushed 
and polished to kill, dandy buckshin cha- 
perajos, silver spurs, and fawn sombrero; 
but an atmosphere of calamity exhaled 
from this gorgeous figure, and subtly com- 
municated itself to the sheriff of San Diego, 
who endeavored to make his voice disin- 
terested and careless. 

“Sizin’ up Garcia’s new yearlin’s, 
Broady?” he inquired, loafing his broncho 
up to the bars. 

“T might be a-sizin’ up of the Garcia’s 
yearlin’s,” said Broady slowly, staring 
straight before him at the far haze of hills 
and sky, “‘or I might be a-surveying of the 
Garcia’s potato patch, or I might be 
a-stayin’ away from the Garcia’s sala 
where white men don’t seem to be wanted.” 

As delicacy forbade further probing into 
this extremely personal statement, Walker 
tactfully took the situation at a fresh 
angle. 
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“Seems to me ’twas a new hoss I noticed 
hitched out in front,” he suggested. 

“A greaser,” said Broady with bellig- 
erent emphasis; “‘a pink-eyed, garlic-eat- 
ing, horse-grabbing greaser! I’d thought 
mighty well of the Garcias—better ’n any 
Mexicans I’ve ever met—but Mexicans is 
Mexicans—and women, women,’ said 
“‘Broady” Hall, and, fixing on the third 
calf from the fence a concentrated glare 
that would have embarrassed anything but 
a heifer, he relapsed into impenetrable 
gloom. 

Walker rode up the path between the 
vegetable patches, a prey to the blackest 
suspicions. The hope that the interloper 
might prove as unprepossessing as 
“Broady” had painted him was stared 
down by the dreary futility of guessing 
what sort of thing a woman would think 
attractive. As he crossed the kitchen he 
heard voices in the sala, or rather, what he 
heard was one voice; not the harsh, dis- 
jointed sentences of the cow-man’s larynx, 
buta liquid, unctuous utterance, rising, fall- 
ing with innumerable inflections and 
flourishes, sweeping on, uninterrupted, pos- 
sessing the sala. Such a voice no man had 
a right to! And then Panchita laughed. 
The sound went through poor Walker like 
a quick stiletto—a stab, a thrill. Why had 
Panchita never laughed like that before? 

Gently he pushed the door open, and 
looking into the long, dim room before 
him, was conscious that it had undergone 
great and bewildering change. Everything 
was different. His erstwhile rivals, who 
were wont to make a competitive circle 
around Panchita, were withdrawn to a 
muttering group at the far end of the sala. 
And Panchita, sitting apart in the dim 
wash of light from the curtained windows, 
was not the same girl, who, as late as only 
last week, had turned her provoking 
smile on him with such disastrous effect. 
Walker’s eyes rested on her with a sort of 
terror. 

The pale, languid coquette was flushed. 
She sparkled. Her fingers were fretting to 
bits the scarlet cactus flower. Its petals 
covered her lap like bright flecks of blood. 
Her head was flung back, looking up at 
the man who sat above her on the deep 
adobe window-sill, and as she laughed, 
Walker could see the ripple of her long, 
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stretched throat. She did not hear the open- 
ing door, but the man on the window ledge 
lifted his head, and for a moment met the 
sheriff’s steady, unwinking stare with an 
eye as cold and level. 

Walker saw everything in that one look. 
Above all he saw power; power that he 
might have hated, had he not been dis- 
tracted with trying to remember where he 
had met it before. The sight of that glitter- 
ing, gracile presence somehow turned his 
memory back to the long, dry, wastes of 
Arizona, and something lawless that had 
happened there. A faint anxiety mixed with 
his greater antagonism. Cautiously he 
beckoned “Salty” Smith out of the gloomy 
conference at the other end of the room. 

‘“‘Who is he?” Walker demanded, loom- 
ing somber and enormous over his sub- 
deputy. 

“Jose Delbarra,” said “Salty” in the 
voice of the tomb. 

‘‘Where did he come from?” 

“Somewhere south of Albuquerque. 
Sailed in this afternoon with letters or 
suthin’ for the old man, an’ aint stirred 
from that winder-sill nor stopped talkin’ 
for two hours.” 

“Why don’t you say somethin’ your- 
self?”’ said Walker reproachfully. “‘Why 
don’t you cut in, an’ get sassy, and polite?” 

“Cut in,” said Salty desperately. ‘‘ Get 
a word in edgeways, if you can! Why, he’s 
jumped the outfit. He’s got the calf cut 
clean out of the bunch!” 

“What d’ ye mean?” Walker demanded 
with a queer sinking feeling in his middle. 

“The old man’s asked him to stay to 
supper,” said Salty in deep dejection; 
‘first day he’s been here; and me, been 
comin’ every Saturday regular for a year! 
Look where I am!” 

But the sheriff was looking at Panchita, 
and small, shivery thrills ran through his 
iron-nerved body. What was it in any man 
that could make a woman look like that? 
How far away she seemed! How wide the 
sala looked! He wanted to cross it to her, 
to get between that presence that held her 
eyes, to turn her face away from it. Once 
he had been content to watch her from a 
long way off. It would never be so again. 
He could n’t bear to look at her. He walked 
out of the sala ignoring ‘‘Salty’s” en- 
treaties that he should stay to supper, and 
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try to out-sit the interloper, and rode off, 
in his anguish of mind, straight over Gar- 
cia’s green onion beds. 

He was dazed by the suddenness of what 
had happened, He had not foreseen those 
blissful Saturdays would ever end: the 
days he had ridden thirty miles for the sake 
of being in the same room with Panchita 
Garcia. Had he thought himself miserable 
then? Now that everything was different 
he knew he had been happy. For every- 
thing would be different. The rancho, that 
had rung with the loud boots and uncer- 
tain voices of the ranchmen, was per- 
meated with a foreign presence that 
dissipated all the old, good-natured rivalry, 
a vaguely threatening presence. Walker 
was n’t sure whether that threat lay in 
what Delbarra had done, or what he might 
do, but the mere sight of him near Pan- 
chita was more than he could endure. 

Torn between his dread and his longing, 
he kept away from Garcia’s rancho for a 
week. In his various errands about the 
the county he made long circuitous routes 
around it, lest the mere glimpse of the 
rancho roof, like a magnet, should pull 
him back into his torment. A more aggres- 
sive nature might have picked a quarrel, 
in the hope of “getting” his rival with the 
first shot, but Walker had never had a 
private quarrel in his life. All his interests 
and quarrels were those of the county of 
San Diego. His fearlessness, his tenacity, 
his unerring aim, his ruthless pursuit were 
the property of the state. As a weapon in 
the hand of the law he was terrible. But 
as a social factor he was deprecatory and 
humble. He was unaware of the charm of 
his mighty height and grace; and this 
catastrophe that had snatched from him 
forever the joy of seeing Panchita, only 
filled him with a deeper conviction of his 
own unworthiness. 

But a forlorn hope lurked in his heart 
that perhaps Panchita did not like the 
Mexican as much as rumor implied. 
Rumor, on the tongue of “ Broady” Hall 
had reported that the high-headed black 
had been fastened under the locust trees 
every afternoon that week, and that Del- 
barra had twice stayed to supper. But per- 
haps that only was because Panchita liked 
to hear him talk. And then the memory of 
her face, so flushed and sparkling, as it 











had been lifted to Delbarra’s, recurred to 
Walker with disquieting suggestions. What 
was the spell that man threw over Pan- 
chita? Whence was that sinister reminder 
that came to him each time he saw the 
Mexican? 

For he saw Delbarra often: passed him 
going in and out of the Golden Hope 
Hotel, or flying down the street on his 
black mustang; watched him sitting up 
over three-card monte in the Bella Union, 
and the more Walker watched him, the 
surer he grew that the menace of the man 
lay less in himself than in something be- 
hind him. The sheriff knew he had seen 
those eyes before. Somehow they reminded 
him of long days, riding under burning 
Arizona skies. Had it been a man-hunt? 
And for whom? It was all too dim. His 
mind was lumbered with the lawless 
episodes of twenty years. He gave it up. 
He said he was a fool—it was all poppy- 
cock. And if it was n’t, it was none of his 
business. He, the sheriff of San Diego, the 
invincible official, said that! But in spite 
of it the obsession returned to him, that 
he knew something about Delbarra. Some- 
thing was hovering there, back of his mem- 
ory, if he could ever drag it out into the 
light, and he had never felt so near it, as 
that Saturday night watching the Mexican 
playing baccarat in the Bella Union. 

Delbarra had been playing since sunset, 
and losing—losing very well. He didn’t 
swear. He did n’t even smile, but at nine 
o’clock he got up from the table. His ad- 
versary and the watching circle shouted 
after him. It was the shank of the evening 
and they had expected to sit into that 
game until daylight. He turned, already 
half across the room: 

“‘Consider it suspend,” he smiled, back- 
ing toward the door; ‘consider we finish 
tomorrow night.” 

His eyes glittered sharp through the 
blue, smoky atmosphere; and Walker 
gripped the arms of his chair and glared. 
He had it now, that memory that had tor- 
mented him! It was the shooting of Ari- 
zona Charlie, the Flagstaff shooting, and 
he could have sworn that the eyes that 
gleamed at him now, Delbarra’s eyes, were 
the same that had gleamed at him then 
along a leveled revolver through mists of 
flying gun-smoke. 
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He rose to his feet, took an uncertain 
step forward—paused, and wasn’t sure. 
How did he know? He could n’t have 
taken his oath in court that Delbarra and 
the Mexican who had shot the sheriff of 
Arizona were the same person. He had 
seen that man for five minutes four years 
ago. He remembered only the eyes. It was 
a crazy idea. He walked out of the Bella 
Union and stood a moment looking up 
and down the street. Panchita! She was 
playing with something dangerous! She 
ought to know. It wasn’t fair to let a girl 
get into a thing without knowing the 
chances. 

She might laugh at him! She might not 
believe him. It might not be true anyway! 
But he was going to tell her just the same. 
A sense of guilt was on him, for the sus- 
picions of the sheriff of San Diego had 
always been the property of the county. 
But somehow now Panchita Garcia had 
the first right to them. He would tell the 
county of San Diego afterward. 

He lifted himself slowly to saddle, and 
turned down the narrow street toward 
the great plain. He was going to speak to 
Panchita Garcia—he who had never got 
out as much asa straight ‘‘ Good morning” 
to her in his life! The thought whirled in 
his head, as mile by mile he traveled the 
long, undulant plain, whose monotonous 
hollow and hill were the surface of a heavy 
swell of sea under a hot, blackish sky. How 
was he going to speak to Panchita? Terror 
got hold of him. He was only the man who 
came to talk cattle with her father—if she 
thought of him at all. How could he ever 
bridge that awful gulf that separated them! 

Topping the long rise in front of him, 
like a line of foam at a breaker’s crest, the 
low white front of the Garcia rancho came 
in view. In the mingled wash of moon and 
starlight it stood out stark, with the yellow 
of a dead gourd vine over the roof. The 
windows were blank and lightless. He 
hesitated, dismayed. He had never thought 
what time of night it was! The house was 
hushed as if with sleep. He trotted his 
pony up to the fence palings, and peered, 
and listened. Had something stirred behind 
the dry gourd vine? There was no sound, 
but suddenly out across the blank white 
house front shot a shadow. Large, dis- 
torted, yet he knew it—Panchita’s profile. 
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It was eerie, like seeing her ghost. He saw 
no glimpse of her, he heard no sound, yet 
he knew she was there. And all the house 
asleep! 

He slipped from the saddle. His heart 
was throbbing in his throat. For a moment 
he had forgotten Delbarra. He had for- 
gotten everything but that he was going to 
see Panchita Garcia, to see her alone! He 
crossed the yard, whose deep dust swal- 
lowed the sound of his footsteps; he was 
almost at the piazza step when a sound 
stopped him. Behind the dry gourd vines 
Panchita laughed. Walker halted as if the 
sound had shot him. Once before he had 
heard Panchita laugh like that. In a quick 
panic he stepped precipitately backward 
—back, back, until the shadow of the 
house angle, deeper than any leafage, 
covered him. 

He saw a hand, dark and sinewy, rest 
on the piazza railing. Then over it, with a 
light bound, came Delbarra. Walker had 
seen a timber-wolf leap like that. The man 
flung back his head, and stretched his 
hand toward the thin, leaf screen; it 
stirred, it parted. Trembling, Walker 
waited to see Panchita’s hand come out 
to meet Delbarra’s, but it was Panchita’s 
face that, between the sear leaves, bloomed 
suddenly, rosy and luminous like a young 
moon. It made him gasp, all his conscious- 
ness in his eyes. She leaned out head and 
shoulders, bowed down until her bosom 
pressed the rail, and, taking the face flung 
up to hers between her hands, bent her 
own face to it. 

Walker did n’t know his dry, clicking 
throat was in vain straining to swallow; 
that, white and gaping, he had leaned be- 
yond the sheltering shadow. He only knew 
that when Panchita raised her head she 
looked over the Mexican’s shoulder 
straight into his own eyes. His hand clapped 
down on his revolver. He was poised to 
spring out before she screamed. But she 
did not scream. She did not even start; 
only for a moment she looked steadily and 
gravely, and something in that look said 
“Hush!” 

Walker pressed back against the wall. 
He saw her raising herself, her hands on 
the Mexican’s shoulders. Then her dark 
head disappeared through the leaves. He 
heard her run down the piazza, saw her 
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descending the steps, and cross the yard, 
an apparition of white, with the lank, 
vulpine, man-figure stalking blackly be- 
side her. For a terrible interval the trees 
took her. For a terrible interval there was 
silence, and the irrational horror got hold 
of him that she was gone forever. Then a 
flicker of white moved between the trees. 
He saw Panchita coming toward him 
across the dust-white yard. She ran a little 
way, stopped—ran a few steps farther, 
hesitated—and he stepped out of the 
shadow to meet her. 

All his diffidence of her bodily presence 
was swallowed up in his greater despair. 
He was dazed with it. He saw her standing 
close to him, and he only vaguely won- 
dered at her, that, in the midst of so dark 
a country, she was all so white. He had 
never in his life seen anyone so white as 
she. 

“You see us over there?” she said, and 
held one hand against her bosom as if to 
press down her laboring breath. 

He tried to speak but his throat only 
made a click. He bent his head. 

“You have see something I not want 
anyone to see; Mist’ Walker, you the 
stillest man I ever know. I wonder will 
you be still for me?” 

This time his throat produced a dry 
sound but it was unintelligible. His face 
looked down upon her—flinty in its ex- 
pressionless anguish. She seemed to stand 
up taller, and her eyes gleamed. 

“T am in your hands, Mist’ Walker! I 
tell you everything. I adore José Del- 
barra! I go to marry José Delbarra, and 
no one know! You understan’ no one—not 
my father! I run away with José Delbarra! 
I go tonight.” 

She panted out the words, her eyes blaz- 
ing upon him passionately, defiantly. The 
significance descended on his heart like a 
great, overwhelming weight. He put his 
hand before his eyes, and the sound that 
was driven out of his lips was a groan. 
But Panchita seemed to hear it as a men- 
ace. She caught hold of his arm. 

“ Mist’ Walker,” she cried, “you don’t 
know what it is—love! You cannot know 
how it is to love like that! You think it is 
bad that I go out of my father’s house with 
a stranger. But he is not strange to me. 
He is more to me than my father and 
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mother. I see nothing else when I see him, 
and when I don’t see him there is nothing 
at all. It don’t matter where I go if I go 
with him. You must let me go with him!” 

She flung out her hands with a gesture 
of despair. 

“It is so small a thing for you to do— 
only to keep still! Make no difference to 
you, but oh, it make the difference of life 
to me! You think strange, Mist’ Walker, 
that the first time we speak I speak like 
this? I know you are not friend to me, but 
be kind to me now.” 

She touched his arm. She looked im- 
ploringly into his face. 

“Because, before José came, when the 
boys come all the time to see me, I liked 
you more than all those others. I like to 
be friend, Mist’ Walker, and you not like 
at all. You never come into the sala; never 
speak, never look at me. That time I ask 
you have a glass of aquandina you turn 
your back. Maybe, sometimes I cry a 
little, Mist’ Walker, that you will not be 
friend; that you are not kind at all!” 

Walker looked at her stupidly. 

‘““Me—me,” he stammered, 
liked—me!” 

For a moment the blood beat in his ears 
with the hope of what she might mean. 
Then grim memory returned. 

“But I thought it was Delbarra,” he 
said slowly. 

She wrung her hands. ‘‘ You don’t un- 
derstand. That was before José came. I 
was a child—ah, an infant! I did not know 
what love was then. Yet if you had liked 
me a little, littlek—but you would not. And 
now that I love José Delbarra, that I adore 
José Delbarra, you will not let me go away 
with him! What have I done that you do 
not want me to be happy! Mother of God, 
men are stone!” She covered her face with 
her hands. 

**Panchita,”’ he cried, ‘“‘don’t! Don’t for 
God’s sake! I don’t want to keep you! I 
want you to be happy!” 

She raised her head, the tears still run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

“You'll let me go?” she whispered. 

‘Before God, I will!” he said. His voice 
was deep and steady. 

She ran to him, and took his hand and 
kissed it. He snatched it back. The red 
flamed in his face. 


“ce you— 
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‘“‘A thousand times you are good to me! 
I will ask for you in my prayers!” she 
whispered. “I will remember you all the 
way to Los Levos! Mist’ Walker,” she 
cried, and took his hand again, “I am 
going now!” Her face was radiant. ‘‘ When 
the sun rises, you will know I am married. 
Come down to Los Levos at sunrise and 
you shall see me married!” 

He made a fierce gesture of repudiation, 
despair. ‘‘ No, Panchita, no,” he said, and 
turned and started across the white en- 
closure. She ran after him. 

“Not that way!” she whispered. “‘ José 
is there. He would shoot before he looked.”’ 

He turned to her. What difference did 
that make? But she kept him back. 

“For my sake, Mist’ Walker! He does 
not know you! Wait here. I will be only a 
minute. In a minute we will be gone!” 

In a minute she would be gone! His 
eyes followed her as she hurried along the 
piazza. A moment and-he should see the last 
of her? The rancho door closed after her 
without a sound. He stood, lone, sentinel 
in the tremendous wash of moon and 
prairie, with his brain too on fire to think, 
consumed, in his moment of self immola- 
tion, as a man pronouncing his own death 
sentence. 

And then again she was beside him. 

She whispered, “I am going to be so 
happy, because you are so good!” She 
smiled. 

He saw her move across the yard like a 
white shadow. She vanished in the locust 
trees. The moon-washed prairie seemed 
suddenly dark. He heard the quick patter 
of ponies’ unshod hoofs. She was going. 
He would never see her again. 

At last he seemed to realize all that it 
meant and then a panic seized him. He 
must stop her—stop her. He ran across 
the yard and took the low gate in a bound. 
He peered from the fringe of the locust 
trees. Two shapes, like shadows of clouds, 
were swooping around the shoulder of the 
hill. She was gone. He stood, frozen in 
despair. She might have been his, if he 
had only known! Too late! 

He looked around at the desolate, dark 
surge of the hills, at the yellow half moon 
rocking low toward the west. She was 
gone, gone away southward toward Los 
Levos with a wolf-faced man. In such 
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company, on such a journey as Walker 
would have dared only armed with Win- 
chesters and knives, she had gone with 
nothing but her fearless heart, and her 
lefenceless little hands. She was gone, 
without knowing about the Flagstaff shoot- 
ing, about the lawless things Delbarra 
had done. Yet how she had made him feel 
that it did n’t matter to her! And, as his 
hobbled pony loped toward the lights of 
Corralitos the memory of her face came 
back to him—that strange, flushed, radiant 
face whose joy had nothing to do with 
official law and order. He did not know 
just how much he had lost, but that look 
of hers made him feel dimly it was some- 
thing immeasurable. He had forgotten the 
county of San Diego. 

Before him was the little trembling line 
of lights that marked out Corralitos on the 
waste of prairie. At such an hour of night 
Corralitos was habitually tumultuous, but 
as he drew nearer its voice came to 
Walker’s ear as something unusual. It was 
less the voice of revel than of alarm. He 
could distinguish sharp shouts like orders, 
a swooping of lights like lanterns carried 
on horseback. And presently, a few rods 
in front of him two horsemen galloped out 
of the shadow of the last houses, into the 
open plain. 

‘““That’s him,” said one, and he recog- 
nized the voice of his sub-deputy, ‘“‘Salty” 
Smith. They helloed, and galloped up. 

“Well?” said Walker and his official 
self indifferently stirred. He had never felt 
so remote from what the state required of 
him. 

“Wire from Albuquerque!” panted 
“Salty.” “Round up that Mexican Del- 
barra!” 

The sheriff gripped him and shook him. 

“What are you talkin’ about?” he 
shouted. 

Little “Salty” gasped. “ Delbarra! He’s 
José Silva, shot Arizona Charlie in ’89.” 
““He’s--” but the sheriff had passed them. 

His horse fell in front of the Golden 
Hope Hotel, and he was kicking himself 
free from the stirrups when they caught 
up to him. The crowd was thick in front 
of the door under the blazing gas lamp, 
but it opened to let Walker through, and 
then followed him in a body into a room 
blue with smoke and loud with excited 
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voices. Through the din was audible, 
sharp and little, the tic-tic of the Western 
Union that had performed this miracle. 

Walker gave one glance at the telegram. 
Within him was a tearing chaos of emo- 
tions, and outside of this, this official 
machine which was the the sheriff of San 
Diego, was working sharp and prompt. 
He sat at the table scrawling out the blanks 
in the necessary papers, and all the while 
the room around him was thrilling with 
the new sensation, the rediscovery of the 
lost outlaw. It was blithe, it was jocular 
with the prospect of the capture, for the 
Mexican had not been popular in Cor- 
ralitos. There was loud speculation as to 
his whereabouts. For he was not in Corra- 
litos; Corralitos had been turned inside out. 
They all looked at Walker, and Walker 
was aware that no one but the sheriff of 
San Diego knew that Delbarra was riding 
towards Los Levos with old Garcia’s 
daughter. No one should know, if he had 
to shoot up the whole town. He would 
arrest Delbarra, but he would do it alone! 

He turned on the posse. He looked 
white and fierce and almost joyful. 

“Let up,” he said, “and stick where 
you are!” 

He thrust back their protestations, their 
warnings, their roar of disappointment, 
and backing toward the door, 

“‘T’ll shoot the man that follows me,” he 
shouted. 

He was known to be a man of no idle 
threats, and he never missed his aim. They 
kept back. But when the clatter of horse’s 
hoofs had died out of the short street, and 
the tall bay taken at random was flinging 
the Corralitos dust behind her, little 
“‘Salty”’ Smith rode close in the wake of 
it. Walker knew he was there without 
looking, but “Salty” was his dog. 

It didn’t matter. The only thing he 
really knew was that Panchita would be 
married at sunrise. Eastward the sky was 
still dark blue, and the stars were strong, 
but there were forty miles to go, and on the 
great slow rise and fall of the plain he was 
like a little ship, laboring in a heavy sea. 
Interminably the long hills ran up in front 
of him, and over their tops Walker peered 
and peered, yearning forward for his goal, 
crowding hard against time, hot with hope, 
grim with fear of being late. It seemed to 
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him the hand of God in the glove of the 
law had been stretched out to give him 
back the chance he had flung away. 

If he had only kept her then! If he had 
only told her he loved her! Why had he let 
her go? But even now, might not she forget 
the Mexican; might not she come back to 
him? His whole heart seemed pinned to 
that hope! Could he but reach her before 
the last word was spoken, before she van- 
ished into the lost places of the great south- 
west! 

Every beat of his blood was urging him 
on; but somewhere deep in his conscious- 
ness was a current tugging back. It seemed 
to be the memory of Panchita’s radiant 
face, of her voice saying, ‘I am going to 
be so happy because you are so good.” 
Walker’s face set more grim as he bowed 
into the wind over his saddle bow. 

The east was getting gray when their 
horses’ feet rattled sharp through the 
stones of the dry creek basin and thundered 
under the shake shed of “‘ Battles’,’’ where 
they changed horses. 

“Any one through tonight?” he asked 
the man who ran around from the stable. 

“Yep. Bout an hour ago a man and a 
woman.” 

At the word “‘woman” Salty gaped, but 
the sherifi’s face did not twitch a muscle. 
He thought ‘An hour!’ Good Lord, how 
could he get ahead of that hour? How 
could he catch up with that hour! 

The prairie before them was flattening 
out into a long rippled plain, dark on a 
pale horizon where yellow was eating out 
the gray; and as the light spread and grew 
and faded out the stars, the black spot 
which was Los Levos came out far in front 
across the flats. They could see it there, 
growing each moment clearer, larger, and 
still that long distance seemed to stretch 
unalterably between. Their horses were 
racing flying day; and now they could hear 
the cocks crowing in the town. The yellow 
east leaped to red and flung long fiery 
spears north and south. Walker leaned 
forward, ears straining, eyes astare. All at 
once the seas of dust glowed gold. The 
windows of the town glittered, and the 
shadows of men and horses shot out black 
before them, and touched Los Levos. 

There was no stir of life in the one short 
street, but as they struck the head of it, 
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the mission bell began to ring. The sheriff 
saw horses standing at the mission gate. 
He had his revolver in his left hand, 
carried low in cover of the high saddle 
pommel, but as he rode up his hand was 
nerveless, and his heart went fast and 
thick, for the church doors were opening. 
They stood wide; and he saw Panchita 
coming through them, coming toward him. 
Some one was with her, but Walker saw 
her as if she had been alone, all white, but 
no longer trembling, no longer afraid. 
There was a great serenity upon her; and 
at sight of her thus a panic seized him, a 
wish that the plain would swallow him 
up. 
She saw him. She looked at him with 
wonder, but without a start, without a 
quiver of apprehension. She turned to the 
Mexican beside her and her wonder grew, 
for he had stopped short. He looked at 
the great wash of prairie behind him, be- 
fore, at the sheriff of San Diego, who stood 
between him and his horses. ‘‘ Why, that is 
all right,” Panchita was saying, ‘‘that is 
only Mist’ Walker!” 

In a dream Walker saw her, laving her 
hand on Delbarra’s arm, drawing him for- 
ward, forward to where he sat on horse- 
back, the sheriff, with the warrant in his 
hands. 

The two men were face to face. Del- 
barra’s was pale but fighting keen; his 
eyes were fearless; his hand lay softly on 
his left hip pocket; but between them 
stood Panchita lifting her radiant face. 

“Mist’ Walker, I am so glad you have 
come to my wedding. My husband, too! 
Are you not going to wish me luck, and 
long life on our wedding day?” 

Walker sat looking down on her like a 
man of stone, looking into her strange, 
radiant face whose joy had nothing to do 
with official law and order. Then slowly 
he lifted the hand that held a folded piece 
of paper, the warrant, and held it out to 
her. 

“T’ve brought you a wedding present, 
Panchita,”’ he said hoarsely. 

She flushed with surprise and pleasure, 
and stretched her hand toward it. But he 
suddenly held it high above his head and 
tore it across, across, across. He opened 
his hands, and the wind took the white 
fragments over the churchyard. He 
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As he rode up his heart went fast, for the church doors were opening 


whipped off his hat and stooped, and 
before the Mexican could move he had 
touched Panchita’s forehead with his lips. 

He wheeled sharp about. He never 
looked back at them, though in a thunder 
of hoofs he heard his love and his duty 
escaping him forever. He rode with his 
head bowed on his breast, and poor little 
“Salty,” plodding after, watched him 





with eyes that wondered and heart that 
feared. He never doubted but that great 
Walker must indubitably do right, but 
what was the old man thinking of saying to 
the authorities in San Diego? But Walker 
was not thinking about them at all. He 
had forgotten the authorities in San Diego. 

He was thinking only of that touch of 
Panchita Garcia’s forehead. 


The Landscape Disfigurer 


BY PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


Author of ‘‘A Thief in the Night,” etc. 


With swift, dexterous strokes, the Boy— 
for he was scarcely more—outlined upon 
the huge surface of the glaring bill-board 
before him the figure of a woman; the 
figure that was to blazon to the world one 
of the many commodities on which he 
spent long, bitter days in giving publicity. 

When this was finished, he descended 
from his ladder and, selecting several 
little cans of paint and an assortment of 
brushes, mounted again and prepared for 
the further work of coloring. And all the 
while he was thinking—thinking—think- 
ing. 

He knew that he had ability; at least 
sufficient ability so that, with unremitting 
work and deep-hearted effort, he could 
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win. Moret, the instructor at the atelier in 
Paris had grudgingly admitted it—Moret, 
who delighted in telling his pupils, in- 
dividually and collectively, and as often 
as possible, how impossible and béte they 
were; Moret, who had never before ad- 
mitted that he had had in his school an 
artist since the day when he had sulkily 
praised the work of Fourchet, and Four- 
chet had taken a first at the salon. 

And, furthermore, he himself knew that 
he had ability. He could feel it. He did 
not feel it as his long-maned, long-named, 
dirty-collared, wide-panted, and broad- 
brimmed-hat fellows felt theirs. Painting 
was their art; it was his work. Everything 
they did was good; most of the things he 
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did were bad, and he knew it. But he also 
knew that it was in him to accomplish 
much could he but get the time and money 
necessary for the study that was absolutely 
essential to the fruition of his hopes. He 
was as certain of it as he was of the utter 
absurdity of this misshapen caricature of 
femininity that he was so _loathingly 
drawing upon the bill-board before him; 
for he wore his hair short, his collars were 
clean and his judgment was unbiased by 
self-esteem, unwarped by conceit. 

If only his money had stayed by him a 
little longer; if only the failure of the com- 
panies in which his property had been 
invested could have been postponed for 
five years, two years, even a year! But all 
this had not been and now he was penni- 
less, forced to give up his studio, his study, 
his work, his all, and to go to painting 
signs! The time which he might 
have spent in fitting himself for the crea- 
tion of something beautiful was worse than 
wasted in the making of something hope- 
lessly and horribly ugly; the time which 
he might have devoted to creating some- 
thing that would live, was spent on the 
doing of something that would die; and the 
sooner the better. ‘Landscape Disfigur- 
er,” he called himself in grim humor; 
and rightly. 

He was working on the face now, ab- 
stractedly painting with quick, nervous, 
deft strokes, with the touch and feeling of 
the real artist, even though he worked on 
wood instead of canvas, with coarse paint 
and heavy brushes, instead of delicate 
colors and fine instruments, upon a sub- 
ject that he hated instead of one that he 
loved, yet was his ability plainly visible. 
It was there, as Moret had so surlily 
granted, as he himself knew. 

In that strange, unaccountable, vag- 
rant way that thoughts have, his, now, 
reverted to his mother. He was almost glad 
that she was dead, so that she could not 
see him doing this! 

Quite unconsciously his brushes were 
flitting over the board surface before him. 
Quite unconsciously their strokes began 
to shape the face that rose so clear, so 
sweet, so sympathetic, in his mind’s eye. 
Before him came the same hair that he 
remembered so well—so well. A little glint 
of gold in its dark masses grew there above 
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one small ear as Memory touched and 
guided the hand that held the brush. There 
were the same sweet lips, the same calm, 
dark eyes, brave and frank—eyes very like 
those of the Boy himself. There was the 
same delicately curved cheek touched with 
the redness of blood and the warm bronze 
tint of the sun, for she and he had lived 
much in God’s own out-of-doors. There 
was— 

Then the Boy awoke and saw what he 
had done. 

For a moment he stood there, motion- 
less, helpless, his face white, his eyes 
staring, stung by the shame of the sacrilege 
that he had wrought, horror-stricken by 
the desecration committed by his hands. 
An overwhelming wave of bitter self-con- 
tempt, of biting self-disgust surged over 
him and bore him down. The face of his 
mother there! There! 

With one quick, vengeful sweep of his 
brush, he blotted out with a huge splash 
of vermilion the carefully-done portrait. 
Then filled with a sickening shame, and 
a regret so bitter that it chilled his heart 
like the hand of death itself, he hid his 
face with his arm. 

A gaping crowd had gathered, as gaping 
crowds always did; but he had paid as 
little attention to it as he always did, 
which was none at all. But now he heard 
someone calling to him. He looked down 
but could not distinguish whence the voice 
came. 

He heard the call again. 

“Oh, you painter chap!” 

He looked again and then he saw the 
speaker. 

He was a man of perhaps fifty, well- 
preserved, well-groomed, straight and 
broad shouldered, and he was sitting alone 
in the tonneau of a big, red touring car, 
chauffeurred by a little Frenchman with 
spike moustaches and an air of great and 
abiding ennui. The hair of the speaker 
was almost white and he wore a mustache 
and imperial that were quite white. His 
evebrows, too, were white and from be- 
neath them peered small, gray, shrewd- 
looking eyes that held in them much 
humor, much kindness, and much knowI- 
edge—eyes that looked not at you but into 
you. 

He was calling again. 
































“T say, old man,” he said, ‘‘come here 

moment, won’t you?” 

It was a request; but it was the request 
‘f one who is accustomed to being obeyed. 
Slowly the Boy dismounted from his lad- 
der and went to the side of the big touring 
car. 

The Man eyed him closely. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked. 

“Do what?” queried the Boy. 

“Chuck all that red paint on the face 
you had just finished?” 

It was a cross examination that, had it 
been prompted by mere inquisitiveness, 
would have been offensive. But instead it 
was born of interest and good-fellowship, 
and as such the Boy felt it. So he did n’t 
tell the man that it was none of his busi- 
ness as otherwise he might, and probably 
would have done, but, instead, he looked 
into the gray eyes before him and said, 
simply: 

“T was thinking of my mother. I forgot 
myself and—and it was—her—face.” 

An apparently jobless member of the 
gaping crowd who, taking a super-acute 
interest in the affairs of the Man and the 
Boy, had drawn near enough to overhear, 
laughed raucously. The Man bent on him 
gray eyes that held in them the shimmer 
of a bared rapier and the jobless member, 
after devoting himself for a moment to an 
earnest examination of a man washing 
windows on the eleventh story of a build- 
ing across the street, moved away, whist- 
ling laboriously and unmusically. 

The gray eyes assumed an expression 
of sympathetic understanding as they 
turned back to the Boy. 

“T see,” said their owner, simply. And 
then, ‘‘Tell me of yourself.” 

The Boy did. For days that seemed like 
months, for months that seemed like 
years, he had spent much of his time on a 
step-ladder in the center of a staring, 
critical crowd, drawing pictures of pickles 
and shoes and bottles and little pigs sur- 
rounded by halos of sausages and exces- 
sively corpulent infants who owed (and 
who would probably live to blame) their 
fatness to Somebody’s Baby Food, and 
he had kept his sufferings to himself, for he 
had had no one to give him sympathy, or 
even understanding. 

And so it was that now, impelled by the 
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deep good fellowship and the full and 
kindly comprehension that dwelt in the 
gray eyes before him, he laid bare his soul. 
And throughout the recital, the Man 
nodded slowly with an interjected, “Yes, 
I understand.” And the Boy knowing that 
he did, kept on. 

He told of the happy years that he had 
spent under the loving tutelage of his 
mother, herself a painter of considerable 
ability; and of other years embittered by 
her going, but sweetened because his work 
was his life, and he loved his work; and 
then of those last, horrible, never-ending 
years when he shared bed and board with 
Poverty, the gloating, mocking jailor of 
his ambitions, his ideals, his hopes, his 
life, keeping him from them and them from 
him and who drove him forth to do this! 
And he swept his hand toward the bill- 
board at his back. And the Man nodded, 
slowly. 

At length the Boy finished. ‘‘It’s hell,” 
he said, ‘‘ Hell!” 

The Man stroked his white mustache 
thoughtfully. 

““Yes,” he said slowly. “It must be.” 

“T manage to do a little,” said the Boy. 
**But no one knows me—no one will listen 
to me. I can get a certain amount of this 
work. It keeps me alive and that’s all. It 
seldom leaves me anything for paints or 
canvases. They ’re mighty expensive,” he 
added with a sigh. 

“Have you no friends or relatives?” 
asked the Man. 

The Boy drew himself up, stiffly. ‘“‘ Do 
you suppose I’d go to them—now?” he 
demanded. 

‘But perhaps they’d like to help you,” 
suggested the Man. 

“Then they must come to me,” cried 
the Boy. “‘I’d never beg. I’d rather starve ” 

The Man looked at him. “Yes,” he 
said, deliberately, “‘I think you would.” 

There was another pause. 

“But a loan,” said the man, tentatively. 

“A loan?” repeated the Boy. “A loan 
would be the same as a gift. What security 
have I to offer? My hands? My brain? My 
talent, or whatever I may have? What 
are they worth? Nothing. To ask a loan 
would be the same as to beg.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 
queried the Man. 
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“Fight it out,” said the Boy. His lips 
closed firmly and his jaw set with grim 
squareness. ‘‘Fight it out—and win!” 

The Man nodded again. ‘‘ Yes,” he said 
thoughtfully, ‘I think you will.” 

There was another pause. 

‘But that means a loss of time, and 
strength, and youth?” said the Man, at 
length. *‘ Does n’t it?” 

The Boy nodded a grudging admission. 

‘The fire of youth does much to set the 
world aflame,” the Man went on, whim- 
sically. ‘‘ You should put the best part of 
your life into your work because when you 
grow older your sensibilities may become 
blunted, your enthusiasm grow cold, your 
youthful perceptions lose their keenness 
and become merely the calmer observa- 
tion of age.” 

The Boy nodded. “‘ Yes,” he said slowly 
‘But I need, too, all the manhood I may 
have; and I’d lose that if I consented to 
beg.” 

The Man considered with bent brows 
and half-closed eyes. 

“T did n’t mean ‘ beg,’”’ he said. ‘ But 
suppose that some man like myself, some 
old fellow with more money than he knows 
what to do with, should be willing—nay, 
glad—to 

The Boy interrupted. 

“T’d thank him from the bottom of my 
heart,” he replied, slowly, “but I would n’t 
take it. I could n’t.” 

It was the man who broke the silence 
that ensued. 

“That was your mother’s face you 
painted,” he said slowly, thoughtfully. 

The Boy reddened. There was shame, 
self-abasement, and as well, a little anger 
in his eyes. 

The Man saw it, but his even voice did 
not change as he continued. 

“There could be but one woman who 
looked like that. Suppose that the man 
who wanted to help you had known and— 
loved your mother?” 

The Boy’s dark eyes grew big with a 
swift-born wonder. 

“You!” he cried. ‘‘ You!” 


The Man nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he said, simply. “I.” 

‘“*You—loved—my—mother?” asked the 
Boy again, in struggling amazement. 

“When she was a girl,” the man replied; 
‘“‘_before she met your father. We quar 
reled. It was my fault. I would n’t admit 
it, and I went away.” 

There was another pause. 

‘Does that make any difference in your 
determination not to be helped?” asked 
the Man. There was an illy repressed 
eagerness in his voice. 

“Why—eh—” stammered the Boy in 
confused wonderment, ‘‘I—”’ 

“There’s a big room with a skylight on 
the top floor that you can have,’”’ inter- 
rupted the Man. ‘‘And you may go to 
Paris, or anywhere you like. Maybe I'll 
come with you, if you will let me, for I 
have been a bit lonely lately. Will 
you?” 

The Boy put out his hand. In an instant 
the Man had it in his with the strong 
grasp of good-fellowship. 

“Get in,” he said, swinging open the 
door of the car. 

“But my work,” the Boy objected, 


indicating with a wave of his hand the 


unfinished board behind him. 

“T’ll take care of that,” rejoined the 
Man. ‘‘I’ll telephone to the advertising 
people to send another man up to finish 
~~ 

So the Boy, as one in a dream, climbed 
into the big touring car. 


As they waited in front of the rickety, 
ramshackle house where he lived that he 
might collect his scanty belongings, the 
Man leaned back against the cushions. 
And there was in his eyes an unaccustomed 
moisture. It might have been caused by 
the dust of the streets. But it was n’t. 

“T am glad,” he said softly to himself, 
“that God made me a convincing liar. 
And yet,” he went on, half-whimsically, 
half-seriously, “‘I am but half a liar; for 
I am sure that, had I known his mother, 
I should have loved her.” 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXXIII 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Béchoff-David:—A little coat of ermine. s.eeves of embroidered 
FELIX. PARIS broadcloth. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXXIV 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Chevuit:—Robe of light cloth with princesse corsage: the skirt 
| REUTLINGER, PARIS § draped in loose plaits and finished with deep lace insertion | 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXXV 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Rondeau:—Evening costume of soft silk, the corsage and skirt 
FELIX, PARIS. trimmed with chenille embroidery. 






































—_ Parisian Fashion Model XXXVI 
FROM LIFE 





By special contract with Maison Ravillon: —Bolero of vigon with embroidered cutts 


REUTLINGER, PARIS 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXXVII 
FROM LIFE 


Maison Redfern:—Costume of Pompadour silk, with Louis XV. coat 


By special contract with 


REUTLINGER, PARIS 





Parisian Fashion Model XXXVIII 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Redfern:—Costume of Pompadour silk. finished with bands of 
REUTLINGER, PARIS black velvet. 
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odel XXXIX 


Parisian Fashion M 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Empire costume with short sleeves of lace and the skirt 
REUTLINGER, PARIS trimmed with pearls 





























Parisian Fashion Model XL 




















FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Drécoll—Costume of light stuff with deep bertha: the skirt gathered Pe 
> | REUTLINGER, PARIS at the girdle and finished with a deep flounce of lace. 
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Willard Howe, Jack Devereaux, Edward Abeles, Nestor Lennon in “ Brewster's Millions 
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Some Dramas of the Day 


BY LOUIS V. DE FOE 


The case of Fitch versus Fitch is the 
most interesting event on the dramatic 
docket of the new year. Authors of that 
saddest of all literary derelicts, the rejected 
scenario, and would-be playwrights who 
waste years in futile endeavor to land even 
one play before the public gaze, must look 
with envy upon the debonnaire Clyde who 
started the theatrical campaign of 1907 
by producing on the same night two new 
dramas—‘‘ The Truth” and “ The Straight 
Road”—at theaters directly opposite each 
other on Broadway, while another of his 
comedies was running merrily in a third 
playhouse just around the corner. 

“The Truth” is a comedy of manners 
that focuses on the psychological study 
ofa woman. The heroine, Becky Warder, 
is a liar, constitutional and hereditary. 
Her six years of married life preceding the 
opening of the play have been an unbroken 
succession of fibs and falsehoods. Yet 


the author asks his audience to believe 





that her husband still believes her to be a 
paragon of truth. 

He also expects his audience to believe 
that Becky’s compensating virtues are 
loyalty to her husband and devotion to her 
home, despite the fact that her giddy dis 
position and love of admiration have in 
volved her in an entanglement with one 
of her husband’s friends, whom she en 
courages under pretense of reconciling 
him with his wife, from whom he has sep 
arated. Their clandestine meetings come 
to the knowledge of Lindon’s jealous wife 
who lays the information before Becky's 
husband. Though scorning the insinua 
tions at first, Warder’s suspicions are fi 
nally aroused by trapping his wife in a 
series of lies. He now refuses to believe 
the only truth she has uttered in three 
acts—that she is guiltless of wrong intent 
and has already driven Lindon from the 
house—and resolves to have nothing more 
to do with her. 








_ 


_ Becky then turns to her father in Balti 
more. He is a degenerate blackleg and 
gambler, who preys on the affections of 
his vulgar landlady and ekes out an ad 
ditional revenue by sponging on his rich 
son-in-law. Naturally he has been an 
other topic of Becky’s constant prevarica 
tions. This wretch is on the point of 
turning Becky out of his house, when he 
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William J. Kelly and Clara Bloodgood in * 


relents and explains to her that lies and 
deceit have been the secret of his own 
downfall and that her inherited weakness 
will bring her to a similar fate. Yet, in 
the next breath, he plans a fresh decep- 
tion by summoning Warder to Becky's 
supposed deathbed. The husband returns 
post haste and then when the wife re- 
fuses to be a party to her father’s scheme, 
sees in her decision a sign of her complete 
regeneration and takes her back, remark 
ing, ‘‘We don’t love people because they’re 
perfect but because they’re themselves.” 
Mr. Fitch figures Mrs. Warder with 
trivial social graces and Mrs. Bloodgood 
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imparts the attractions of her own per 
sonality. But in the emotional scenes the 
actress is over-weighted and _ ineffective 
as far as expression of deep feeling is 
concerned. The other characters are 
stock types which reappear as regularly 
as Mr. Fitch writes a new play. They are 
all exceedingly unpleasant and serve only 
to contribute to the depressing atmos 
phere of the whole 
work. 


I venture to say 
that any normally in 
telligent theater-goer 
will prefer “The 
Straight Road.”’ It is 
the better of the two 
dramas, _ notwith 
standing its sordid 
realism and the 
mawkish devices the 
author uses to bring 
about quick contrasts 
and palpitating situ 
ations. Moreover, 
Miss Blanche Walsh 
acts its leading char 
acter to the life, and 
she has the advantage 
of all-around, excel 
lent support. 

Mary O’Hara, 
dubbed “Hester 
Street Moll,” is acom 
mon drab of the 
gutter, a swearing, 
fighting, drunken 


‘The Truth ” vixen, lost to all but 


one—and the most im 
portant—sense of decency. Tattered and 
bedraggled and exuding curses she is 
dragged into an East Side Settlement 
House after a brawl with one of her kind 
and Miss Thompson, the philanthropic 
heiress in charge, sets out to save her. 
Moll resists all processes of redemption, 
like a true daughter of the slums, until 
her guardian angel penetrates her cal 
loused nature by appealing to her heart 
through her love for children. 

Later, with a six months’ record of so 
briety and a job, Woll is spending a vaca 
tion at Miss Thom pson’s country place, at 
which is also Douglas Aines, an unmiti 

















vated scoundrel, who is about to marry 
the heiress for her fortune. This char 
cter is as rankly false and illogical as any 
\Ir. Fitch ever created. Its weak justifi 
ution in the play is that it is essential to 
the theatric climaxes. 

lines, almost within sight of his fiancée, 

s tempting J/oll to turn from the straight 
road. When he is caught with the girl in 
his arms by a secre- 
tary, he slinks behind 
the whine that she, 
not he, has made the 
idvances and that he 
is a victim of a cruel 
compromise. Fie, Fie, 
Mr. Fitchand likewise 
fudge! A playwright 
still in swaddling 
clothes could find a 
better excuse for the 
really fine scene to 
which it leads. 

Moll’s wild burst of 
mingled rage and 
despair at the false 
accusation almost car- 
ries you off your feet. 
Here is realism that 
is sound to the core! 
Blocked at every ef 
fort to prove her de 
cency and loyalty, she 
succeeds at last in 
making Miss Thom p- 
on promise to come 
to her Houston Street 
room on the next even- 
ing. Then, with the 
wiles of a street drab, 
she contrives to lure Aines there a short 
time earlier, plotting to have her benefac 
tress surprise him in her arms and thus 
convince her of his evil nature. 

But Moll’s calculations are upset. The 
surprise takes place, though Miss Thomp 
son is not a party to it. Instead, Bill 
Hubbell, the bartender to whom Moll has 
given her heart, bursts into the room and 
the girl is hoist on her own moral petard. 
Then comes a scene of fury, livid in its 
stark realism. The men lock in what 
threatens to be a death grapple. When 
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they are gone all the latent demons of 
wickedness in the girl’s nature are un 
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Cecil Breton and Edward Abeles in “ Brewster's Millions 
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She curses the air blue. She 
furniture. She rips down 
the curtains. Then she sees the black 
bottle left by Aines on the table. ‘‘Me 
for the good old rotten gang outside 
again!” she screams. ‘‘A good soak and 
a fight in the street and I don’t care where 
I finish!” 

But the light from a street lamp streams 


chained. 
smashes the 


in upon a picture of the Madonna hanging 
over her bureau. The forces of good and 
bad battle again in her soul and virtue 
conquers as Moll prostrates herself in 
hysterical anguish and repentance before 
the holy picture. 

In the final act Moll’s troubles are ex 
plained away. Bill, the barkeeper, comes 
back to claim his own and Miss Thomp 
son understands and forgives. The cur- 
tain falls on a tricky melodrama in which 
logic and consistency go for naught, but 
you have been held by it, nevertheless. 


I wish it were possible to convey in cold 
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type enough of the elusive charm of “The 
Road to Yesterday” to do it justice. It is 
one of those fragile, imaginative, and 
poetical dramas of fancy which, as was 
the case to a greater degree in Barrie’s 
‘Peter Pan” a year ago, quite resists 
description. It is the story of a dream, 
half-romantic and gently satirical, and it 
is wrought by Miss Beulah M. Dix and 
Miss Evelyn. Greenleaf Sutherland with 
some exquisite touches. 

The acting, too, is generally competent. 
Miss Minnie Dupree, who, for years has 
been contributing to the successes of other 
stars, plays its heroine with delightful, 
roguish effect. Tris accomplished little 
actress seems to have come fairly into her 
own and none will begrudge her triumph. 
If some of the other actors understood, as 
well as she, the spirit of the play, the gen 
eral effect might be be better, but, on the 
whole, the performance is quite adequate 
and the production by the Shuberts is 
beautiful. 
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Minnie Dupree and White Whittlesey in “ The Road to Yesterday " 
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The play itself is novel in idea, ingenious 
in construction and decidedly entertain 
ing. In a few of its details it may not 
live up to some of the extravagant praise 
that preceded it, but that it is a fresh and 
interesting piece of fanciful writing there 
can be no doubt. 

Two of its four acts represent its hero 
ine’s dream. But even in this particular 
it differs from other dream plays, for the 
central character retains a sub-conscious 
idea of her normal self and is able to con 
trast her fancied and actual surroundings, 
although all the other figures are supposed 
to be what they actually represent. Thus 
a vein of gentle, humorous satire is let into 
the play. 

Elspeth Tyrrell is an ardent, excitable, 
American girl who has passed a busy day 
sight-seeing in London. The memorials 
and localities recall graphically the days 
of Elizabethan chivalry with which her 
mind is saturated by long indulgence in 
romantic novels and plays. She lunches 
at the Cheshire Cheese, and 
comes back to her cousin’s 
studio utterly worn out, to find 
her friends in a discussion of 
the legend of the Midsummer 
Eve’s wish. One of the party 
has been posing as a model in 
a costume of the Sixteenth 
Century and with this last im 
pression on her tired mind she 
falls asleep. 

What follows is the subject 
of Elspeth’s dream. All her 
friends are metamorphosed in 
to the quaint figures of the long 
ago. She becomes a beautiful 
heiress, escaping from a tyrant 
suitor and working in disguise 
as a drudge in an English inn. 
She recognizes all her modern 
friends in the personages 
around her but she is unable 
to awaken or convince them of 
her own identity. 

One after another, her il 
lusions of Elizabethan chiv 
alry, gained from novels, are 
shattered. All cavaliers, she 
finds, are not brave and all 
vagabonds are not merry. 
Witches are cruel and gypsies 
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Mrs. Sam Sothern, W. J. Kelly, and Clara Bloodgood in “ The Truth” 


are not always picturesque. 
pursuing lord finds her and she is carried 
away to the castle and to a cruel marriage 
while her gallant lover, awed by the band 
of cut-throats and retainers, turns tail and 
flees. 

In a big, gloomy feudal hall the wed- 
ding ceremony takes place with Jack, the 
lover, pummeled and bleeding, lying at 
the couple’s feet. But he summons enough 
energy to stab the wicked lord in the back, 
and in the midst of the tragedy Elspeth 
awakes to find her Sixteenth Century 
friends suddenly changed back into modern 
dress. 

The gallant Reformado Jack of Els- 
peth’s dream proves to be Jack Greatorex 
who has been posing in the model’s cos- 
tume. In her bewilderment Elspeth lets 
the secret of her affection for him slip, so 
the play ends with a betrothal announce- 
ment before the rest of the assembled 
guests as they sit down to midnight rare 
bit and ale. 

This, of course, is only a bare outline 
of the story. Its romantic fragrance, its 
quick and amusing contrasts, and the 
charm of its quaint dialogue cannot be 
conveyed. It must be seen in order to be 
appreciated. 


I went to Mr. William C. Collier’s new 
farce with misgivings and came away tired 
from laughter. Experience has finally 
made me suspicious of all plays written by 


At last her 


/ 





actors to exploit themselves, but in the 
case of ‘‘Caught In The Rain” I own I 
was mistaken. The piece is one of the 
new year’s hits at the Garrick. In a 
single night it chased from that diminu 
tive playhouse all the “‘blues” left from 
Mr. William Gillette’s ‘‘ Clarice.” 

It actually rains in this new play. Real 
water and ‘‘Collierisms” fall copiously. 
I hate nouns made out of an actor’s per 
sonality but there is no word in the voca 
bulary that quite expresses what this man, 
Collier, does. He isn’t deep, nor subtle, 
nor refined; but he is a complete master 
of an amusing effrontery that displays it 
self in the ready impudence of glib, witty 
retort. He is never vulgar. He plays 
farcical character as it should be played 
with almost tragic seriousness, masking 
but never quite concealing an aggressive 
impulse for fun. 

In ‘“‘Caught In The Rain” he imper- 
sonates a young mining expert in trouble. 
This fellow, Dick Crawford, is a lion in the 
face of all perils except a pretty feminine 
face. At last he is caught under an awn 
ing, during a thunder-shower, with a girl 
who penetrates the citadel of his heart. 
But he sends her away in a cab without 
even inquiring her name. 

Later, his mining partner, James Max- 
well, a big, boastful, blustering West 
erner, proposes that he marry a certain 
Muriel Mason in order to get hold of her 
father’s property on which rich silver de- 
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posits are known to be located. Craw 
ford stands aghast at such a proposition, 
so Maxwell, who is wholly unworthy, con 
trives to get the girl for himself. 

For two acts Craw/jord fails to discover 
the identity of this girl and his hair 
breadth escapes from falling into the 
thing he most desires are cleverly con- 
trived. Meanwhile, a pretty little love 
story is working itself out and sundry 


—-~ — — 
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Dorothy Dorr and Blanche Walsh in “ The Straight Road” 


other pairs are passing through the throes 
of troubled courtships. By deftly turning 
the tables on his scheming partner the last 
curtain is brought down on a scene of 
happiness amid a roar of laughter. 

Most of the fun centers in the star- 
and good, clean fun it is. Mr. George 
Nash makes a capital character of Max 
well. Mr. Grant Stewart, who collab 
orated in the writing with Mr. Collier, is 
much less effective than the others. He 
chose the worst réle in the piece—that of a 
titled Englishman. Miss Helena Collier, 
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as an outspoken dame, and Miss Nanette 
Comstock as the heroine, Muriel Mason, 
are the other prominent actors in a cast of 
a dozen. 


Mr. Winchell Smith and Mr. Byron 
Ongley have put forth a dramatization of 
Mr. George Barr McCutcheon’s novel, 
‘‘Brewster’s Millions.”” I am inclined to 
believe they were in doubt how to classify 
it—whether a melodrama or a farce 
—for a foot note on the program 
leaves it to the audience to decide. 

I would hesitate to call it a very 
good play but, such as it is, it is farce. 
The very oddity of the central idea 

a young man is required to spend 
a million dollars in one year—makes 
it first rate fun. There is one scene of 
a yacht in a storm which is nothing if 
not exciting. With it Thompson & 
Dundy, whom it introduces as theat 
rical producers, open your eyes to new 
sea-going possibilities of the stage. 

‘‘ Monty” Brewster, in the first act, 
is left a million dollars by his grand 
father. It seems that the old gentle 
man had been unkind to ‘* Monty’s” 
mother. A rich uncle out in Butte, 
Mont., to “‘get even,” promises the 
young fellow seven millions more, 
provided he gets rid of the first mil 
lion in one year. The bargain is 
struck with alacrity and then the fun 
begins. 

The saturnalia of prodigality into 
which the hero plunges is hair-raising. 
Frenzied finance of the Thomas W. 
Lawson brand dwindles to insignifi 
cance. “Monty,” according to the 
agreement, must not use his wealth 
for philanthropic purposes nor let 
others into the secret of his extravagance. 
So he sets out to back wild-cat financial 
schemes and entertain his friends, and both 
bring unexpected trouble. 

The fearlessness-with which he throws 
good money after bad inspires public con 
fidence in the companies in which he in 
vests and they become profitable in spite 
of him. On the race-track he backs an 
old selling-plater who pricks up his ears 
and runs away from the bunch. He be 
comes the “angel” of a prematurely pro 
moted chorus girl, who rises like a meteor 
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) the middle of the operatic firmament 
\leanwhile, Monty’s solicitous friends 
ind together in a scheme to save him 
rom financial ruin. With uncanny per 


tency money continues to flow into his 


ers. 
The end of his prodigal year finds him 
ith his friends on a steam yacht in a 
torm on the Mediterranean. A quarter 
fa million is still to be spent. It begins 
. look as if his battle for seven mil- 
ons were lost. A lucky accident oc- 
is. The ship’s rudder is torn off 
vy the seas which foam past the craft, 
sunwale high. A vessel in the dis- 
tance offers aid, but the captain is 
bent upon anchoring and riding out 
the gale to save the salvage money. 
\t the critical moment Monty bursts 
from his cabin and runs up a signal 
if distress. A cool quarter of a mil- 
lion is lost but the day is saved. 
With half the number of charac- 
ters the play would be more success- 
ful. You lose track of identities in 
the general rush. It makes only a 
slight difference, for, as is common 
with dramatized novels, there is very 
little real characterization, after all. 


Mr. Wilton Lackaye’s “The Law 
ind The Man,’’.as a dramatic equiv- 
ilent to ‘“‘ Les Miserables,” is prob- 
ibly as worthy as any of the dozen 
or more attempts that have pre- 
ceded it during the last forty years. 

When Hugo was asked many years 
igo to make his own dramatization, 
he is reported to have replied that 
there was material in his novel for 
four plays, and that it would require 
seven years to do the work properly. 
Though Mr. Lackayeconsumed much 
less time he failed to write even one 
of the possible four. But by a ruthless pro- 
cess of pulling apart and boiling down the 
novel he has contrived a prologue and 
four acts—a series of episodes linked to- 
gether by soliloquies—which trace Jean 
Valjean’s tragic life through some of its 
most stirring vicissitudes. 

When you first see him he is the hag- 
yard and desperate convict released from 
nineteen years’ toil in the galleys of Toulon 
for stealing a loaf of bread. The climax 
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of this scene is when, caught in the theft 
of the silver candlesticks by the Bishop 
who befriends him, he prostrates himself 
at the prelate’s feet in heartbroken re- 
pentance. 

In the next scene he has risen to dig- 
nity and wealth, as M. Madeline, mayor 
of Meme, and you hear his astounding 
confession before the Assizes of Arras 
which sets free the wretch falsely accused 
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William Coilier and Nanette Comstock in “Caught 


in the Rain” 


of stealing apples. There is a supposed 
lapse of only a week and then he appears 
again in the villainous Thenardiers’ inn 
to rescue little Cosette from her squalid 
life. 

Ten years pass. Valjean is now M. 
Blanc, devoting his life to his ward, 
Cosette, who has grown to young woman 
hood, and is about to give her heart to 
Marius. The scene in which is portrayed 
the anguish with which Valjean contem- 
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plates the coming separation is the weak- 
est in the play, but it is quickly followed 
by the fierce battle in the thieves’ den 
from which Valjean escapes only to 
narrowly avoid falling into the clutches of 
his worst enemies, the police. The wed- 
ding breakfast at Gillenormards and the 
hero’s pathetic death in the lodgings bring 
the episodes to an end. 

As the curtain falls you are conscious 
of a weird melodramatic experience. But, 
unless you are an exceedingly unsophis- 
ticated playgoer you will feel the absence 
of a real play in all that has taken place. 


Can it be that light opera is once more 
traveling the road that leads to sanity and 
decency? Musical comedies made only 
as an excuse for female exposure, such as 
Miss Anna Held’s ‘Parisian Model,” 


we still have with us, but the number that 
show deference to good taste is fast in- 
creasing. “‘The Red Mill”—pretty, grace- 
ful, and clean, continues to thrive without 
the assistance of Tenderloin badinage. 
“The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer” is jolly 
“Dream City” and 


without being vulgar. 
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THE RED BOOK 


‘The Magic Knight,” just produced, show 
a change to the better from the old style of 
entertainment at Weber’s Theater. Safest 
and sanest—and prettiest—of all is the 
new DeKoven-Ranken-Stange romantic 
opera “The Student King,” launched at 
the Garden Theater on Christmas night. 

The story? Your grandfathers knew it by 
heart. There is a student-prince deprived 
of his right to the throne by a coterie 
of crafty, low-comedy ministers of state 
Of course, there is the beauteous princess 
of a neighboring kingdom, masquerading 
as a peasant girl. The merry old king, 
capering incognito among his subjects, is 
another stock comic opera character. There 
is also the anonymous beauty show of the 
chorus. 

The expected happens with operatic 
regularity. The student-prince is crowned 
mimic King of Bohemia and becomes his 
own father’s rival for the love of the dis 
guised princess. There is much musical 
tribulation and orchestrated despair until 
the curtain comes down on an all-around 
reconciliation, in which the old king ab- 
abdicates in favor of his newly found son. 


Ethel Nolke, Alexander Clarke, and Claudie Clark in “ The Student King” 





